Young and Old Objectives | 


on the Editorial Board tend to think of all issues 

as young, and we have tried to keep their style 
and contents as young as the format. But there is 
particular satisfaction for us in opening the doors wide 
to the free expression of ideas—on the church, the 
war, and personal problems—of young people, and in 
finding such interesting guests. 

We are proud of the article by the youngest gover- 
nor in the United States, and equally proud of the 
articles by those who will co-operate in governing the 
new werld of tomorrow. We believe that the brief 
“War Makes Me Think” pieces and the symposium 
on “What Kind of Church Do We Want” are stimu- 
lating, significant, and promising. The Atlantic 
Monthly ran for some months an “Under Thirty” de- 
partment which was one of its best features; we think 
these parallel contributions are equally good. (And 
they, like all articles in all our issues, were contributed 
free!) 

Some interesting changes in the attitudes of young 
people jump out of their writing. For one thing, the 
problem of job-getting is no longer paramount, as it 
was in the depressed thirties. More important is the 
concern, not for finding a job, or the best job, or even 
the right job, but for having some part in the job— 
the job of fighting for our democratic values, and of 
building intelligently the future peace. For another 
thing, the problems of sex, love relations, and mar- 
riage do not appear to be half as absorbing as they 
were in the lively twenties, when these subjects con- 
cerned every student bull-session, vocal or written. 
Things fall into place sometimes for whole groups as 
well as for individuals. 

The tone of these youth articles is cheerful, unas- 
suming, maturely objective. Only two years ago, in 
a discussion with young people preparing a radio pro- 
gram, I ventured to express astonishment that they 
had nothing radical or challenging to say. Touched 
to the quick, they retorted that we “older” people 
had no idea what the younger generation was suf- 
fering, or what hard work was. Today one may occa- 
sionally hear a girl lament that she and her friends 
are doomed to single loneliness because all the young 
men will be killed off; or a boy protesting the thwart- 
ing of his ambition by the draft and the messing up 
of the world by stupid elders. But on the whole they 
are surprisingly free of the natural tendency of the 
young to feel themselves the helpless victims of mis- 
understanding and tragedy. 

Another thing evident in this youth issue may be 
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_ pointed out for all of us. The volunteers who worked 


at the Ypsilanti and Hanska Work Camps were young 
people; once the opportunity was given them, they 
responded splendidly and capably. But the applica- 
tion for work camps, and the work required to organize 
them, did not come originally from young people— 
they came from older leaders. As far as I know, no 
young people’s group petitioned the Unitarian Service 
Committee for a share in its work and responsibilities. 

Here is a matter for careful evaluation both by 
young people themselves (can you take it?) and by 
their parents, teachers, and leaders. If young people 
want to count, let them suggest and create ways of 
counting, just as young men wanting jobs must prove 
or show they can be useful not only to themselves but 
also to possible employers. Then they can open the 
doors themselves, as they, have with such vigor and 
effectiveness in this Register. Then also they may 
learnt what patience, energy, persistence, yes, and com- 
promise are needed by young as well as old people to 
make dreams, visions, good ideas, and work living 
realities. 

A case in point is the announcement by the Na- 
tional Service Board for Religious Objectors that the 
Treasury Department has agreed upon a plan to per- 
mit persons with religious convictions against war to 
purchase non-war bonds of the Government. This is 
an achievement won not in a day nor in a year, by 
impatient railing or fiery denunciations, by mass- 
meetings or windy talk—but by patient, thoughtful, 
persistent, and mutually considerate work. The terms 
of this agreement are simple and clear, with the clarity 
of long thought and intelligent planning: 

“, . the Treasury needs some six billion dollars 
annually to maintain civilian services of the Govern- 
ment which are essential to the basic needs of human 
life, to conserve our natural resources, and to keep in 
repair our national plant. The Treasury would be 
willing to have the funds which you propose to collect 
from your people invested in Treasury bills, Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness, Treasury notes, and Treas- 
ury bonds, which the Treasury offers publicly to the 
people of the United States from time to time, and 
which are not designated by their terms ‘war issues.’ 
. . . We are all seeking the same objectives and are 
glad that our American democracy is able to recognize 
the conscientious convictions of a minority of our 
citizens.” 

We are all, young people and old, seeking the same 
objectives, and are glad that our Unitarian democracy 
is able to recognize, to welcome, and to use the opin- 
ions, the work, and the spirit of all our people. 

M. B. 
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Sarah Baker 


The war is indeed making me think. I am afraid 
it took the war to make me know the meaning of 
destructive force in anything more than intellectual 
terms. Hate and oppression were things I had hoped 
were forgotten as powers on this earth, for I believed 
that we were well on the way toward overcoming 
them through the methods of reason. My hardest 
lesson was to learn that force must be met by force. 

It seemed to me that the problem of adjustment 
in continuing to meet the ordinary individual needs 
of the citizens while turning every resource to winning 
the war was one in which the students of the nation 
could be of great immediate use. So it was that I 
spent the summer in an International Student Service 
work camp near Fennville, Mich. There thirty-four 
students with a similar idea worked in the orchards 
and berry patches of the “fruit belt” helping to keep 
America’s tables supplied with the usual amount of 
cherries, peaches, and pears. There we met another 
of the nation’s problems: that of the migrant and his 
family who make their home wherever there is seasonal 
work to be done. Being with them from day to day 
in the fields gave us a constantly deepening realization 
of the nature of this battle we are fighting at home 
and abroad for the freedom and dignity of men. And 
I believe that we are returning to our books with an 
even stronger dedication and hope that this battle 
will be won. 

Saran Baker 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma 


This nation is waging a war, a war that is supposed 
to insure freedom to all and banish tyranny from the 
earth forever. 

But I think we have missed something. Granted 
that our ideals are high and far-reaching, they offer, 
however, no firm foundation for a lasting peace. Nor 
do our war aims embody any fundamental ideas about 
the governmental reorganization of the countries to be 
conquered, i.e.: Germany, Italy, Japan, and the many 
countries these aggressors have overrun. 

How do we, one of the victorious nations, intend 
to establish an armistice and to see that another mis- 
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Robert Navias 


take like Versailles is not made? And how are we to 
enforce the terms of our peace treaties? 

Do we intend to educate the people of the con- 
quered nations in a democratic form of life and govern- 
ment? If not, what shall we do with them? 

The civilian population is also engaged in fighting 
and winning this war, by working in defense indus- 
tries and by participating in Civilian Defense activi- 
ties. In case of air raids, several members of my youth 
group are trained as Nurse’s Aids and Civilian Defense 
Corps Messengers. We work for future events we hope 
will never happen. 

We all know how we can help win this war, but 
how many of us know how to plan and maintain a 
successful peace after this war? 

Rosert Navias 
High School 
Schenectady, New York 


At the time of this writing I am in the army, a 
private of two months’ standing. I was assigned to 
the Medical Department and given basic training as 
a clerk. As I see it, the needs of the army and the 
qualifications of the individual are considered, and 
classification is made to insure a proper allocation of 
manpower for carrying on the war. However, to a 
greater or lesser extent, depending upon the depart- 
ment to which one is assigned and the extent of its 
growth at the time, the individual can alter this judg- 
ment and improve on it from time to time by keeping 
on the alert. 

The army is divided into two branches, the arms 
and the services. The arms are the fighting units— 
such as the infantry, the cavalry, the field artillery, 
and so on. The services are directly responsible for 
supplying and maintaining the arms. Notable among 
the services are the quartermaster corps, the medical 
department, and the chaplains. 

Studying in a branch of the services brings home 
to me the realization that the fighting force of the 
United States is like the apex of a pyramid, supported 
by the services for equipment, food, health, and morale. 
Both the arms and the services must be maintained in 


these four essentials by the people back home—the 
foundation of the pyramid. 

The picture will be quite clear if you imagine that 
a warehouse for a mail-order concern had to supply 
the entire needs of a city. The vast job of supplying 
the army with everything from breakfast cereal to 
tent-pins is on the same order; that is the job of the 
quartermaster corps. 

The work of the medical department and of the 
chaplains cannot be illustrated so graphically nor can 
it be measured statistically, for the materials of these 
departments cannot be stored in warehouses, nor can 
health and morale be measured by train-loads. 

The war has made me think that each individual is 
responsible for the supplies in these warehouses—one 
of tangible, visible supplies, and two, the invisible 
warehouse, maintaining health and morale. 


11th Hospital Center Matcorm Fercuson 
Camp Rucker, Alabama 


As a member of the class of *46, I find myself won- 
dering just how I can establish useful life habits and 
acquire a rich background at the same time. French, 
history, and math are important, but up-to-the-minute 
topics and activities are what will prove more valuable 
and make me a well-rounded citizen. It will be hard 
not to find myself falling entirely into a past world of 
Roman Emperors, ancient philosophers, or logarithms. 

Therefore, I have made the following resolutions 
which I shall try faithfully to live up to and which I 
believe will help others: 

I will read a good newspaper every day. Not only 
the front page but the editorial articles, and a good 
weekly news summary magazine. 

I will join an informal current events group. 
Through this I will get other opinions on world events 
and learn to evaluate them in relation to greater and 
more important world problems. 

I will listen to a good news commentator regularly 
on the radio. This will help toward a better under- 
standing of events as they occur and why. 

I will read as many books on current topics as I 
have time for. Witha ay and paper and pencil 
on hand to make notes. 

I will try my best to learn foe to tell truth from 
propaganda in my reading, and show others. 

I will do something myself to help bring about a 
world of democracy and brotherhood. Things I can 
do now, like donating blood to the Red Cross, knitting 
socks and sweaters, helping out in canteen work, or in 
day nurseries with children whose mothers work in 
defense factories. Taking my turn in a report center 
a few hours a week. 

When I am a senior, if I can look back and see that 
I have done all or most of these things, I will feel that 
I have been a good citizen in days of crisis and have 
really contributed to the life of my times. 


eine. Conene 146 ELIzABETH STONEHAM 


Boston, Massachusetts 


While at home this summer, I have been busy work- 
ing in an oil refinery. Nearby are huge shipyards 
and airplane factories working night and day, and 
new army and navy bases are being constructed. One 
cannot help being impressed by the tremendous effort 
the people of the United Nations are putting into this 
war—vast expenditures of time, resources, and man- 
power. Why can we enlist such sacrifices and such 
co-operation only in time of war? Unless we can put 
as much thought and effort into reconstruction and 
world co-operation after the war is over, we do not 
deserve to win now. The only thing which can justify 
the sacrifice of resources and of blood which we are 
making now, is what we do with the world after we 
have won. 

This does not rest alone upon the academic pro- 
posals for world governments which we now discuss. 
No real peace can exist unless it is based upon mutual 
respect, friendship, and co-operation. 

That is where we all must help, especially we 
young people. Much of the future depends upon the 
developing ideas and friendships of the young people 
of today’s world. 

After the war there will be tremendous jobs of relief 
and reconstruction in the war-torn areas. Why don’t 
we set up work camps in Europe and the Far East 
and send thousands of our young people on such mis- 
sions of unselfish service? Why not send young people 
as representatives of our relief agencies, the Red Cross, 
and organizations like our own Service Committee? 

Our hopes for a peaceful future depend largely 
upon a tireless war-effort now and an unslackening 
peace-effort afterwards. We must not fail to accept 
this responsibility. 

Rosert L. Scorr 
Princeton University Graduate School 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Living in Norfolk these days as hostess and pleni- 
potentiary-at-large to thousands of service men and 
their families at the Navy Y. M. C. A. is likely to 
leave one at times in a slightly bewildered and breath- 
less state. One moment, I am wrestling with the prob- 
lem of lodging a tired navy wife and child. Next 
minute, it’s how can a young girl from Iowa locate her 
sailor sweetheart who failed to meet her at one of the 
six railroad stations. I step across the street for 
lunch—endless hungry hordes have anticipated me 
and occupied all the available space. At night with 
difficulty I board the trolley car homeward bound and 
stand swaying in the aisle, jostling along with seem- 
ingly countless thousands. The next day, down to 
work again, and the same mad merry-go-round repeats 
itself with slight variations. 

Perhaps today there will be a let-up so I can “bat 
the breeze” with. some Y habitues. Of course, the 
things I really would like to know are shrouded in a 
secrecy which piques my curiosity. Here we are in 
one of the greatest defense areas in the country, and 
yet all discussion of foreign ports and adventures at 
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sea are taboo as we chat amiably about the sticky 
weather, the girl friend back home, or perhaps deer- 
hunting in the Smokies. 

The pace of living is so stepped up during war- 
time that it is quite a job to unravel the day’s tangled 
impressions amd arrange them in some kind of orderly 
pattern. And yet, no matter how pressing the job, it 
is essential to get away from the rush one day a week 
to relax with a book in the back yard, survey the scene 
objectively, and be ready to return to the job with 
renewed zest and elasticity. 

Carot TIpBALL 
U. S. O. Headquarters 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Scientists labor day and night, ever extending the 
outposts of human knowledge. Science, though it may 
seem less practical and less real than the news con- 
tained in the latest radio dispatches, appears to be 
building the one permanent and stable edifice in an 
age where all others are either crumbling or being 
blown to bits. 

In the light of the knowledge possessed by human- 
ity in every field of scientific endeavor, it is appalling 
to think that we, who should be the masters of the 
machinery of civilization, are merely slaves to the 
faults of our own foolish systems. 

True, there always have been wars—and they have 
all had root causes. ‘True, our civilization and the 
world itself exist only in a perpetual state of flux— 
for change is the only constant factor. 

Science has played no small part in many revolu- 
tionary changes made in the constant search for truth, 
the basis of all real knowledge. These changes have 
come about peacefully and honorably. That which 
was no longer useful was rejected, and the building 
was reared steadily on the creative achievements of 
the past. 

Has our society not reached that stage in its 
development when it must once again reject what is 
no longer useful? I wonder; could this not be accom- 
plished peacefully and honorably too? I think it 
could. That is my belief, my faith, my hope. 

Lest: McManon 
McGill University 
Montreal, Quebec 


In a recent magazine article instructing young 
ladies in the proper attitude to take along when visit- 
ing their soldier boy friends at an Army camp, the 
suggestion was made, “Accept his friends as he does, 
for he makes them for different reasons than he might 
in civilian life.’ I feel that this great massing of 
men today will do more for tolerance and understand- 
ing than any propaganda we could prepare. 

Today the white-collar worker is learning how to 
use the machinery of the Army, and there is admira- 
tion for those who speedily accomplish their work 
with skill acquired in civilian life. The skilled in the 
Army are quick to show the newcomer the ropes, and 
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assistance in a strange atmosphere breeds friendship 
or at least understanding. Wherever there is a great 
massing of people, those who are in attendance come 
away with a greater comprehension of the people they 
have met and the jobs they have learned about. 

There is nothing like a discussion in the barracks 
to bring out all sorts of information about different 
types of work. Catholic, Hebrew, Gentile, Chinese, 
Filipino, and practically all but the colored race mix 
freely, discuss without animosity, work and play to- 
gether to an extent that has not been possible in our 
civilian life because we have never really sought out 
these people in civilian life. Here the boy from the 
farm lends his information in return for accounts and 
facts of the business world. Since we are united for 
a common purpose, working together because we are 
thrown together, we are learning to evaluate people 
with standards that are intelligent and true. 

There is one man in the Army. Money doesn’t 
make him popular. Religion doesn’t separate him 
from you; his doesn’t bar you from association with 
him. Former social position isn’t important. You 
pick for friends those who have common interests. 
But you are learning to enjoy and appreciate the com- 
pany of those with whom you work. 

Iam on Special Duty as Librarian in a Service Club 
where I have become acquainted with a variety of 
men. There are those who have learned to relax with 
magazines and newspapers. There are those who in 
a few minutes spare time are keeping track of the latest 
books. Many are studying for officer’s school; others 
are learning more about the field in the Army to which 
they have been assigned; and there is a healthy curios- 
ity for facts and a fascination in learning that is going 
to make a big impression on these men when they again 
return to civilian life. They have learned to take and 
give orders. They will be more aware of details. They 
will appreciate and value the knowledge that goes into 
work that was foreign to them before their army 
careers began. But the most important thing will be 
their understanding of their associates. You just can’t 
work with a man and not know him. 

Pvt. Cuarke Pickens 
A-10-4 F. A. R. C. 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina 


In times of danger men pool their strength and their 
intelligence to overcome the threat of destruction and 
to avert the loss of what they hold dear. The war 
has induced thousands of people to volunteer their 
time and money to help win the war. The “home- 
front” constitutes an emergency army which, if it had 
existed before the war, would have made this war im- 
possible, provided its activities had been geared to 
prevent the causes of war. 

The war makes me think about the valuable vol- 
unteer work we will lose after the war, through the 
dissolution of the organizations which make up this 
“home-front.” The Red Cross, the A. R. P., the 
“Bundles-for-—” groups, and many others have been 
formed by volunteers who know that their help is 
essential for the nation’s victory. 

In time we will have to launch a propaganda drive 
which will induce these volunteer workers to keep on 
in their co-operative enterprises to solve the problems 
of the coming “peace-emergency” as they are now 
endeavoring to solve the war-emergency. 

Care for the now-occupied nations, work on com- 
munity projects in our own cities and villages, and the 
cultivation of mutual understanding and love, are the 
tasks so vital for our future that we should consider 
a plan for action now. 

Erwin Hermann 
Tufts College 
Medford, Massachusetts 


Farm? Factory? Battlefield? Office? Class- 
room? With each affirmation a new denial. Which 
is Anyman’s road in the unending war for human 
dignity? 

I tried to justify my role. Sure, it’s shady—but 
“sanctified by custom.” I alibied some fine reasons 
for my course, found as good or as bad to refute them. 
So little is known, so much asserted. For me (or any- 
one) to be typical, to have an answer, a way out, even 
for myself, is pure fantasy. Socrates said men didn’t 
know much. Socrates’ ghost lives. 

See the facts. Enough aren’t visible. But they give 
a glimmer to a right way. Be certain they’re facts, 
not emotions. And don’t say your resultant action is 
best for the world, the country, the man. Jesus was 
right: “He who exalteth himself... .’ He couldn’t 
save the righteous. They crucified him. 

Some observations might be classed as facts. Win 
the war, peace may follow. If not—if we return to 
military and ideological armistice, to normaley—the 
fight was sheer waste. We need military triumph over 
fascism, ideological triumph over not only our enemies, 
but our enemies-called-friends—our other selves. The 
Russian Revolution, World War I, the Crash, Big 
Business should have taught us. In time, there is no 
return. 

The physical or the spiritual? The battle or the 
peace? The man who works more for one than the 
other can’t be judged, only accused. His position is 
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indefensible. But no one can even come close to 
knowing Anyman’s best course. Not even he. 


University of Chicago JEREMY A. SARCHET 


Chicago, Illinois 


As I think about this war, I realize how little I 
know. It is necessary to me that I learn more. Our 
government naturally won’t let its people know many 
of the back scene events which led us to war. ‘There 
are, however, vast fields of economics, sociology, 
psychology, and political science into which I can delve 
to understand this chaotic world better. It is not that 
I want a pleasant diversion to tide me over these stern 
months and years. Rather, it is that I want to be in 
a better position to help people both during and after 
the war. 

The events I am concerned with are not that the 
Russians are holding near Stalingrad or that the Eng- 
I am concerned with the 
continued assertion of British imperialism in India, 
with our Nazi-like treatment of American citizens of 
Japanese ancestry, with greater-profits-than-ever for 
our huge corporations, and with the wave of race feel- 
ing that is sweeping the country. 

And the war? Am I contributing my share to the 
war effort? For I feel that war is destructive as are 
those who support and participate in it. This war, 
as other wars which I know about, makes me think 
that I should continue in social work of a religious and 


not a military nature. 
y Davin C. Carson 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


I think mainly of peace. Not the peace of the 
coward and traitor, or of the pacifist, but that of a 
strong and healthy people who have fought and van- 
quished an evil enemy, and who look forward to the 
joyous future they have won. I think of the coming 
victory of the United Nations, and bask in its implica- 
tions of a new world shaped to the finest dreams and 
hopes of humanity. 

In thinking of peace I glory in the instruments of 
victory, in the storm of planes gathering over the Axis 
skies, in the lumbering herds of tanks and guns, and 
in the ships on the seas that are steaming in full force 
unleashed upon the enemy, that he may all the sooner 
be given the just punishment which he so fully 
deserves. 

I think of myself, a soldier like millions of others, 
cast into the greatest crusade of all time, edging always 
closer to actual contact with the fascist foe, conscious 
that I have many comrades throughout the world 
whose mutilation and death cry out for vengeance, 
conscious that if we in America stand firmly with 
China, England, the Soviet Union, and all the other 
free peoples, we shall surely and speedily win the war. 

PFC ArexaANDER KARANIKAS 
333rd Base Hdgts. and Air Base Batndats 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 
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THE KIND OF CHURCH WE WANT 
A Youth Symposium 


John Findly, Assistant Treas- — 
urer, Y. P. R. U.—a student 
at Tufts College; Jean Tay- 
lor, member of National 
Board of Y. P. R. U—a 
teacher in the Massachu- 
setts Public Schools 


BEFORE expressing my ideas concerning the pres- 

ent and future of the church, let me briefly ac- 
knowledge my debt to the church as it has influenced 
my life. As a minister’s daughter, and as a seven-year 
Shoaler, I have had unusual opportunities to realize the 
meaning of liberal religion. The church and the 
Y. P. R. U., with their opportunities for training and 
service, have helped to develop my personality, espe- 
cially those qualities which help me to lead an active 
Christian life. My experiences with the church have 


to a great extent affected my whole outlook on God 


and man. 

There are certain techniques which appeal to me 
most in the Sunday service of worship. First, the form 
of the service should not be static. The order may be 
changed to fit the thought or occasion. Each part of 
the service should be chosen to develop a certain idea. 
Each part should be pointed up and, if necessary, in- 
troduced. As for the sermons, those concerning per- 
sonal religion are the most helpful to me. I like ser- 
mons that seek to strengthen faith and encourage 
Christian living by interpreting the times, by citing 
biographical examples, etc. Occasionally the sermon 
may concern purely social action, but in this field the 
church competes with secular organizations. It’ must 
avoid becoming a mere lecture hall. I have never seen 
it tried, but I believe the suggestion for sermons in 
which the minister leads his congregation in religious 
discussion is worthy of experimentation. 

Important as is the Sunday service, there is increas- 
ing need for the church to be active on week days. The 
use of its building, even for secular organizations, will 
at least encourage people to look toward the church 
building as a center of many of their life activities. 
The church must not be too puritanical. It must 
entertain people. Let them make it a place for hilarity 
and fun, with, possibly, a simple worship service at the 
beginning or end of such an evening. Religion may 
thus touch the lives of many who never see the church 
on Sunday. Fellowship suppers might be served at 
cost, once a week, 

Adult education groups should become increas- 
ingly important. Subjects should depend on the inter- 
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ests and needs of the members. There should always 
be a social action group. The study of such subjects 
as Home Economics (including co-operatives, con- 
sumer education, etc.) , Religion in the Home and Com- 
munity, Recreation, etc., will, I believe, more ade- 
quately answer the needs of the young modern than 
will the traditional prayer-meeting. 

Finally the church should co-operate with the other 
churches in the community. They can hold union 
services, present plays, and serve suppers together. 

Nothing I have said is very new, but I hope that 
I have given you some idea of what I and, I believe, 
many of my contemporaries want in the Church of 
Today and Tomorrow. 

JEAN W. Taytor 


I WANT a seeing and a doing church, one that has 

eyes and ears, heart, mind, and brawn for the wel- 
fare of mankind on earth. Yes, I want a Unitarian 
Church with its heart filled with the principles of living 
that Jesus displayed, a church whose followers are so 
inspired that they will go forth to the temple and the 
market place driving evil doers before them; and who 
likewise have compassion for the poor and sick at 
heart, caring for them that they may know the bless- 
ing of a new life on earth full of love and devotion to 
man and God. 

I want a united, understanding, and tolerant church 
eager to encourage new ideas. A church that has the 
vision, courage, and foresight to inspire its youth to 
lead a socially useful life. The recent experiences of 
the Ypsilanti and Hanska Work Camps demonstrate 
that youth wants to serve both God and Country at 
home as well as abroad. 

In the days of our founding fathers the cry was for 
tolerance and understanding at home and the libera- 
tion of the mind from the bounds of dogmatism. Ours 
is a proud and honest heritage. Today our crisis calls 
for great and valiant spirits with the same vision and 
courage our fathers held, that we may have not only 
a “people’s America” but also a “people’s World.” 

I want a church that will lead the way in the com- 
ing social reformation. I want the Unitarian Church 


to take off the pretty-pretty kid gloves of invested 
interest and dirty its hands in the common struggle 
of man to find his righteous place in the sun. I want a 
church aroused from its slumber, breathing the pure 
air of a new dawn, aroused by the crying needs of its 
people. | 

And last, I want a church not ashamed of the 
warmth of love, with a service of worship that takes 
account of man’s emotional-spiritual nature, as well as 
his intellectual nature. A church that Jesus, should he 
by chance pass this way again, would recognize as 
his own. 

All this I want, and pledge myself to have. 

Rosert Henry HotmMes 


HE Church can never fulfill its mission. It can 

never take its ease and contentedly say, “The job is 
done.” The fact that there are always more problems 
present than there are forces to meet them should not, 
however, be discouraging, for we as a church have a 
great capacity for solving problems, and it is our ever- 
present task to live as close to our capacity as possible. 
Moreover, the process is not an enervating one, for the 
more we accomplish, the more are we able to accom- 
plish. Action not only clears our eyes so that we may 
see new duties and opportunities, but it also strength- 
ens our hands and provides us with new tools so that 
we can more efficiently and more easily meet the prob- 
lems of our growing world. 

Today the question that we must think about is not 
only “What Kind of a Church Do We Want?” but 
“What Kind of a Church Must We Have?” The ma- 
jority of Americans are no longer either present or 
active in the work of the church. It is our task, not 
theirs, to discover why this is so. 
we are not meeting their needs. No one knows the 
whole answer, and there is no one answer, but perhaps 
we can suggest some things to consider. 

We should not be guilty of exclusiveness—the man 
with the patches on his trousers should not only be as 
welcome as the best-dressed; he should have an equal 
voice and share in the work of the church. The church 
suffers without him. 

We should live in the present, drawing guidance 
from the past and hope from the future. Our guid- 
ance should not be a chain, however, nor our hope an 
escape from reality. 

We need services of worship that are not sedatives, 
but that are pins pricking our consciences. 

We need to live by a social philosophy that will 
take us from the old world of isolation and selfish indi- 
-vidualism into the new world of universalism and co- 
operation. 

And we need to live by a strict personal code that 
will always keep us ready and able to perform our 
share in the building of the new and better world. 

This is not just the kind of a church we want: this 
is the kind of a church we must have! / 

JoHN FInpLy 


For some reason 


CC | F God finds contented minds too slow for his pur- 

poses, then He will use what minds he can get. 
Today ours is a world imperilled by conservatism. You 
can go to church and support the institutions of reli- 
gion. You can develop a charming personality, and 
behave yourself most seemly withal; and before you 
know it, be a stagnant, inert member of society helping 
to create the desperation which grows around you.” 


These are sharp, honest words spoken by the Dean 
of Religion at Princeton University, Dr. Robert Russell 
Wicks. He spares no feelings. These are days for 
candor, and the church needs its share. As I am also 
one, who, like Dr. Wicks, crosses many campuses where 
the students of America are in training, I can testify 
to this “desperation which grows around us” because 
too many people do not choose to move. Young peo- 
ple are more sensitive to the desperation multiplying 
in our midst than are those of my generation who have 


‘come to terms with the mortgage man and the insur- 


ance agent, who have learned to endure the quiet 
suffocation of the luncheon club. 

Whether the church can shake off the tight clutch 
of conservatism in time to make any difference in the 
world is a matter of conjecture. Whether the voice 
of religion will be heard in the land as a voice of hope 
depends to a great extent upon the mood of youth. 

Long-sanctioned practices today stand bleak, ugly, 
and exposed: bombed out by the war as surely as any 
London street, the spectacle of luxury standards in the 
midst of world-wide poverty, the scandal of Jim Crow 
churches, the toleration of anti-Semitism in school and 
club by “good Christians,” the imputation of mental 
inferiority to workers at the factory bench or on the 
tractor’s seat. 

Only youthful churchmen with alert consciences 
can possibly make the church of tomorrow significant. 
Anything less will be lost in the flood. We can win 
the war and lose the church—in which case it will be 
lost by default—by not showing up for the game, by 
timidity, by uncertainty, by a perverse insistence upon 
making no decisions, by our love of staying fixed when 
God and the common man insist upon a forced march 
forward. 

A church that in wartime serves as an air-raid 
shelter may find it easier after the war to have pews 
for all sorts and conditions of men. A church conduct- 
ing a community nursery for mothers in war industry 
may find a broader base for its church school when 
victory is won. Young people who learn to study, 
plan, work, play, and worship at a work camp in war- 
time may insist upon a more positive program in the 
church back home when they return. 

Mars may be teaching us, the hard way, a few 
lessons in democracy and brotherhood, bending class 
pride and challenging long-followed fictions of “leader- 
ship.” Certainly if these lessons are to be learned the 
young people in our churches will be the pupils today 
and the teachers tomorrow. 

SrepHen H. FritcoMan 
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YOUTH AND THE SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


By ANDREW RICE 


to twenty-three existed simply for the purpose 

of answering the three great questions of every 
individual’s life: How shall I earn my living? Whom 
shall I marry? What is my philosophy of life? All 
over the world young people have asked these basic 
questions, and with them the countless other ques- 
tions which face those just starting life on their own. 
They have reached answers and made decisions often 
unconsciously or unintentionally, usually independently 
and unguided. Sometimes their answers have been 
wise and fruitful in happiness; too frequently they have 
been haphazard and barren. 

A “youth movement” united in its convictions and 
principles does not, of course, exist. Young people, 
like all people, have innumerable divergent interests, 
beliefs, and standards. As a class, they can scarcely 
ever join together successfully for political ends. 
“American youth” can no more be represented by a 
single pressure group than can Americans of other 
ages. But all young men and women do have a com- 
mon concern in finding ways of best satisfying their 
needs and hopes and abilities and ambitions, and of 
answering the familiar and current questions which 
confront them all. And since it is a common concern, 
itis theirs to meet and solve in common. A far richer, 
more meaningful life is theirs if they face these prob- 
lems together rather than alone. 

We young people in the Unitarian church perhaps 
do not recognize this need for common action. We 
know that we too must face these problems with our 
contemporaries of other religions and denominations. 
But as we face them, we must realize that as a whole 
we are more fortunate than the majority of young 
people today. Most of us are economically better off, 
educationally better trained, socially better placed. We 
are not “better off” simply because we have more 
money or more schooling or higher social rank; these 
things have true value only in the opportunities which 
they afford us to enrich our lives and to help us to 
solve the deep problems of life in an intelligent and 
feasible manner. Indeed, our security enables us not 
only to solve more wisely the problems we must face, 
but to see clearly what these problems are. 

This security and a sense of it are what so many 
young people lack today. Sometimes it is a jolt to 
Unitarians to discover that the world is not as serene 
and well-ordered as they had believed. Most young 
men and women have found this out long ago— 
or rather, they never believed it. But because they 
lack the perspective and opportunities which our secu- 
rity gives us, they have often scarcely appreciated or 
understood the problems which they do confront. Life 
becomes merely a matter of day-to-day living without 
plan or purpose. 
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‘ WISE man once said that the years from eighteen 


Adult America is recognizing more and more today 
that young people need help in wisely meeting their 
problems. They need help in choosing the role they 
want to play in the world: help in choosing. and help in 
successfully carrying out their choice. Vocational 
counselors have moved into high school offices; trade 
schools have grown in numbers; aptitude tests are 
offered to more and more students. Our governments, 
both local and national, through the N. Y. A., through 
educational systems, and today through the armed 
services, are helping youth find and develop their capa- 
bilities as productive workers. In the same fashion 
they are doing much to provide adequate recreation, 
which many surveys ‘have disclosed to be the number 
two problem of young people. Youth organizations are 
formed; municipal programs for wise use of leisure 
time are developed; the radio and the movies are im- 
proved and broadened. Older people are increasingly 
aware of their obligations to their children. But all 
this is not enough. Young people themselves must face 
these problems together; co-operatively, they must real- 
ize the importance of their solution. 


Solutions 
Together 


Young people must face these problems together, 
and they must do so for several reasons. David Cush- 
man Coyle in his stirring little book, America, has 
written the following poignant words: “Too many peo- 


ple in America are lonesome . .. [They] are more 
lonely and unhappy now than they were fifty years 
ago.” And he goes on to say that we are lonely be- 
cause we no longer have that sense of belonging some- 
where, of being a part of real community. “The old 
American heritage of community spirit has been partly 
lost, and we need some headwork to get it back... . 
Millions of young people are unhappy without know- 
ing why, because they don’t remember ever belonging 
to anything.” So one reason why young people should 
unite in their own neighborhoods and communities is 
because it satisfies this need of “belonging.” 

But more important, by thus uniting, they can best 
find the solutions to their common problems. They 
can find these solutions because they can face their 
problems more resolutely, because they know that they 
are not alone. They can learn that all young people 
must overcome the same obstacles and must tackle the 
same problems. By pooling their knowledge and wis- 
dom, they can find out about their opportunities; they — 
can fashion their own recreation; they can learn from 
each other’s experiences. 


Of course they will need the help of the leader and 
the expert. He can be their counselor, their advisor, 
their friend, but alone he cannot speak for them. 
Self-appointed “youth leaders,” no matter how sincere, 
can no more express the convictions and conclusions 
of “youth” than they can express those of their par- 
ents. Nor can these leaders, no matter how forceful 
and exciting their ideas and programs, give young peo- 
-ple that self-reliance and self-determination which. is 
theirs through common discussion and action. 

Unitarian young people require just as much as do 
all others this sense of community participation. They 
need it along with their fellows of other denominations 
and their less-privileged neighbors. Only in this way 
can they achieve a true understanding of the hopes and 
fears, the capabilities and the shortcomings which make 
up America. They need also to meet among them- 
selves, since, as one writer has said, “Just because they 
do not have these basic problems in the same degree 
as those less fortunately situated, [they] are confronted 
with another set of problems. Unitarian youth needs 
common sense about its privileges if not about its pri- 
vations!” Superior opportunities can give much of their 
wisdom to all other youth. 

But when youth faces its own problems together 
and seeks a solution to them, it is doing more than 
just instilling knowledge and strength in each indi- 
vidual. Most important of all, it is developing that 
sense of participation in wisely shaping one’s own des- 
tiny and the destiny of one’s fellow men, which is the 
essence of democracy. Getting together, talking things 
over, arguing, learning, and, finally, acting, in an effort 
to understand and make intelligently the great deci- 
sions of life—this is the way to build citizens. A deep- 
ened respect for the individual will result when young 
men and women discover that they share their worries 
with all the young people of the world and when to- 
gether they talk them over. A more-willing citizen is 
one who has shared in determining the ways he should 
act. 


A Vital 
Church 


All this suggests that the church has a role to play 
in developing this sense of community and the partici- 
pation of all youth in co-operatively answering their 
basic questions. The church is interested because a 
good citizen is a good Christian, just as a good Chris- 
tian is a good citizen. We know that men working in 
jobs unsuited to their aptitudes and temperament, or 
seeking recreation in unimaginative or degrading 
places, or unhappily married, cannot lead the good life, 
or help others to lead it. If democracy can be strength- 
ened by an increasing awareness by young people of the 
innate dignity of every individual, then so is Chris- 


(Illustrations by William Duncan, from “Young People in the 
Liberal Church,” By Stephen H. Fritchman. Beacon Press) 


tianity strengthened. It is not a question of the church 
starting out on a new job. It is a question of seeking 
new methods of achieving the goal which it has always 
sought. We live today in a world of realism and prac- 
ticality, and unless the church can turn its attention 
to helping young people meet the practical problems 
which will make or break their lives, it seems doubtful 
that any amount of abstract preaching can make either 
democracy or Christianity a vital reality. 


Common 
Sense 


And a vital reality they must be. Today our 
nation is at war. Added to the normal anxieties of 


‘young people are the questions which war always 


brings. Even our security as Unitarians is troubled. 
More than ever young people, however they may be 
serving their country, need that sense of “belonging” 
which a sharing of their ideas and ideals in search of 
the best answer of the universal questions before them 
will give. More than ever democracy needs that 
strengthening which wholehearted participation of 
young people can bring. And most challenging of all 
is the opportunity which young people have of build- 
ing a better world. In our hands, said the President, 
is the task of postwar reconstruction. Only a confi- 
dent, strong youth is capable of that task. 

No words can better express what has been said 
than these of Irving Murray. His eulogy of common 
sense is merely another expression of the intense neces- 
sity of a sense of community for all young people. 

“Common sense is not easily come by. It has to be 
achieved, and achieved in community. Young people 
need common sense—common sense about jobs, about 
recreation, about marriage. In the fashioning of this 
common sense they may require the assistance of the 
‘expert.’ But it won’t be common sense unless it finally 
represents the ultimate conviction of young men and 
women on whatever subject they have mulled over 
together. They’ll get no strength, no winning confi- 
dence from it, unless they’ve thought it through to- 
gether. It will not make for a more sacrificial, a more 
intelligent citizenship, unless they’ve shared the process 
of attaining it. But if they will share that process— 
if, in other words, young men and women will get 
together, often, to discuss, to think deeply, and to 
speak both candidly and for their mutual edification— 
about their common problems and their several phi- 
losophies of life, then this sharing will be, in itself, a 
guarantee of a better world to come. Youth—strong, 
confident, loving—will then have the common sense 
to make the world of tomorrow one in which men and 
women of all races and colors and nationalities will 
know how to live together agreeably and to their 
mutual benefit.” | 
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The Big Job 
Before Us 


Sermon for the Month 


By BARBARA BEAL 
APRS opportunity for youth to preach to its elders 


is rare, SO we intend to take advantage of it, but 

not in the orthodox manner. We are not quali- 
fied to do so, nor do we believe Christianity to be a 
technical matter. We believe that in order to be 
Christians we must live Christian lives, a thing the 
least technically trained man can do. It can hardly 
be said that the condition of the world today is com- 
patible with Christianity. 

Tama school girl. In school we are taught history. 
From this subject we have learned that history largely 
records a truly vicious circle: first, war; then, a so- 
called peace; only to be followed inevitably by war. 
From this we find that there is, in truth, no peace. We 
see the so-called peace period as nothing more than a 
period of rest and recuperation. As soon as one or 
another of the combatants has rested sufficiently and 
rebuilt his strength, he will again force another war— 
and so on, for all time. If men had learned their lesson 
and had lived Christian lives since the end of the first 
world war, there would never have been a second. 
We believe that the phrase ““We must win the peace” 
is far more important than the phrase “We must win 
the war.” We think that Christianity is entirely prac- 
tical and logical, and we feel it our duty, the duty of 
today’s youth, to take up its responsibilities with this 
as a watchword. 

It is youth who is going to fight this war. If this 
war is to be won, youth must win it. We say this in 
accordance with still another Christian teaching— 
that the sins of our fathers are being visited upon their 
children. In spite of this it is not our intention to let 
our fathers down. It is they who got us into this 
thing, and we want to impress upon you that we are 
suffering under no illusions. What is far more impor- 
tant, we want YOU to suffer no illusions. To us, 
democracy means the co-operation of equals, variously 
endowed, all of whom are working for the accomplish- 
ment of ends desired by all. We respectfully suggest 
that you, our elders, give this summary the benefit 
of your mature thought. 

We believe that Christ taught democracy in its 
true sense which gave to man a freedom of choice— 
freedom to accept the brotherhood of man, to live a 
life of common decency, goodness, and virtue—or to 
live a life of selfishness, fear, and hate, to the misuse 
of his God-given talents. The choice is his own—is our 
own—and we choose a life of decency. We are sick and 
tired of cant and hypocrisy, and it is our purpose to 
go forth seeking a world of better things. 

We must clean up the present world. It is evident 
that this may be done only by continuing the proc- 
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esses laid down for us by our elders; in short, to win 
the war. Following that, the real job will begin—to 
revamp the world. For winning the present war is of 
minor importance as compared with the far more 
important work to follow. We are going to try to 
make it possible for men and women and little chil- 
dren to live decent and dignified lives. We shall try 
to instill the working principles of Christianity into 
work-a-day lives—to destroy class hatreds and false 
standards, and to develop a proper sense of man’s re- 
sponsibilities to democracy as well as its benefits. 

This means the small things of life; let me illus- 
trate. In my own high school there is constant evi- 
dence of class distinction, in spite of the fact that in 
our present educational system there are set up a vari- 
ety of social contacts, designed, undoubtedly, to fur- 
ther the principles of democracy—to bring people from 
different stations in life together. 

There was a girl I knew in high school. She was a 
good girl and an average student. She came from a 
poor family, with more or less illiterate parents. Her 
father was a common laborer, and her mother did not 
belong to any of the accepted women’s groups; but 
they did everything within their limited powers to 
make it possible for their daughter to receive the bene- 
fit of a public school education. It is true in a sense 
that she did receive this benefit, and yet, it came to 
her over a very stony and thorny path. 

Unfortunately for this girl it had been impressed 
upon her in any number of ways throughout the year 
that at such affairs as the annual concert (the culmi- 
nation of a year’s work), certain formalities are re- 
quired. One of these was the evening gown. Through 
no fault of her own this girl could not acquire such a 
dress—to the tragic end that she could not force her- 
self to take part in our concert, although in every 
musical sense she was qualified to do so. 

Modern acceptance of such a condition seems to be 
that there was something lacking in the girl: that if 
she had the proper quality she would have overcome 
her difficulty. Just as bald as that! This fulfills the 
modern trend towards self-justification and is the line 
of the least resistance. It was, however, the sin of 
omission, because her classmates could have sent this 
girl away from the Burlington High School with a 
happy smile on her face and a song in her heart. 

This symbolizes what we mean by the big job that 
lies ahead. We need a character re-birth for as many 
individuals as possible. Each must do his job. The 
idea that he can leave it to the other fellow must van- 
ish. If we are to have a nation that is truly represent- 
ative of democracy and Christianity, then we must 
have individuals strong in the faith of democracy and 
Christianity. 

In closing I want to stress that a new world must 
be built out of the ruins of the old, and it is we, the 
youth of today, who must accomplish this. We are 
going to pray that our fathers and. our mothers will . 
recognize the sincerity of our effort and will give us 
the benefit of their full and complete co-operation. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHING 
IN A WORLD CRISIS 


By HAROLD E. STASSEN 


the tragedies of misery and death, the brutal 

clash of man against man. Yes, and the women 
and little children are there too. Our own beloved na- 
tion, which loved and cherished peace, is also engaged 
in this war—drawn into it by that sudden attack of the 
bombers at Pearl Harbor. 

The very darkness of these hours presents a tre- 
mendous challenge to every man and woman who is 
interested in and working in the great movement of 
religious education. 

I believe that the first challenge to everyone who 
is interested in religious education and the concepts 
of religion is to seek, to a greater degree, to project 
and interpret the principles of our religion into these 
problems which face mankind from day to day. We 
must seek to bring to bear upon these tremendous 
problems involved in this world crisis a more vital 
application of the teachings we hear in the houses of 
worship. 

Lest some may ask, “Are we going to embark on 
some theoretical discussion about applying the prin- 
ciples of Christianity to world relations, or to spheres 
of government and the social relations and relations 
between people?”—lest someone say, “This is some- 
thing theoretical and abstract,” let us realize the very 
close and vital relationships between these basic ‘con- 
cepts of our religion and the very founding of this 
nation. We know that down through the centuries 
man, to a great degree, was looked upon as a tool of 
government, subservient to some one else. Then came 
the war for independence in 1776 as the culmination 
of the struggle toward freedom and liberty. In this 
nation, our forefathers took a firm hold of the concept 
of the dignity of the individual man and woman; the 


Mv ite tne of our fellow men are now involved in 


concept, if you please, of the man and woman with a 
soul. These men held that all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights. 

A great struggle began, seeking to bring about that 
independence; seeking to bring recognition of the in- 
dividual dignity of the men and women and children 
who were on these shores. When a seemingly impos- 
sible task faced the men in the dark hours of Valley 
Forge, Washington did not say to his men, “You-are 
superior men; you are invincible; you are destined to 
conquer; you will be above and some one else will be 
below.” No, he turned to God in prayer, and then 
spoke to those men. He said they were struggling for 
the rights of freedom and liberty, and for the equality 
of men. Struggling not alone for themselves, but for 
others who were to come after them. These views 
sprang from men who had deep religious connections. 
We can trace this philosophy from there as it was put 
into the Constitution and into the very fabric of our 
government. 

There were those who said, “It cannot possibly 
succeed. We should set up some kind of autocracy, 
a ruling group who will tell the people what to do, and 
the people should be subservient. We cannot: possibly 
go on in this new way.” Washington rose and the 
Constitutional papers indicate his statement was the 
turning point of the conference. He said, “If to please 
the people, we adopt that of which we, ourselves, do 
not approve, how can we afterward defend our work? 
Let us raise a standard to which the wise and honest 
can repair. The event is in the hands of God.” 

That was the turning point of the Constitutional 
convention. They did adhere to the basic concept of 
our religion. They provided’ a mechanization of gov- 
ernment that has made it possible for all the sons and 
daughters of the world to come here; to add new states 
to this union; to settle their differences; to work out 
and develop civilization here. 

Huxley said, “The Bible has been the Magna Carta 
of the poor and the oppressed. Down to modern times 
no state has had a constitution in which the interests 
of the people are so largely taken into account, in which 
the duties so much more than the privileges of rulers 
are insisted upon, as that drawn up for Israel in Deu- 
teronomy and Leviticus. Nowhere is the fundamental 
truth that the welfare of the state in the long run 
depends upon the righteousness of the citizens, so 
strongly laid down. The Bible is the most democratic 
book in the world.” 

Upon these premises we come face to face with this 
challenge of determining and putting into action the 
great teachings and principles of our religion to meet 
the problems of today, not alone as to the individual, 
but as to the nation and as to groups of nations. It 
was Edwin Markham, the poet, who, on being asked 
for an autograph, wrote, “Come let us live the poetry 
we sing.” 

Did you not thrill when you read the message sent 
by General MacArthur to the President on his birth- 
day? “Today, January 30, the anniversary of your 
birth, smoke-begrimed men, covered with the marks 
of battle, rise from the fox holes of Bataan and the 
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batteries of Corregidor, to pray reverently that God 
may bless immeasurably the President of the United 
States.” 

When a peace-loving nation is plunged into war on 
the issues which we face, not only do we need to re- 
member God but the necessity of holding fast to those 
religious concepts and teachings is just that much in- 
creased. 

The tremendously important objective of this na- 
tion must be “Victory without Hate.” Not an easy 
objective, but how important. The more we think of 
it, the more we need to inject the teachings of our 
religion into what we actually face this hour and in 
the hours ahead. Because victory without hate is the 
way to peace without bitterness, and peace without 
bitterness is the way to a lasting peace. It is the way 
to a peace that can advance the right relationships 
of the nations of the world. 

Does some one say to you, speaking of interpreta- 
tions of the Christian religion to problems such as 
this, as one gentleman once said to me, “Well, that is 
something for the pastor of the president to talk to 
him about, and the pastor of the governor to talk to 
him about”? The attitude of approach to these prob- 
lems is not something only for those in authority in a 
great democracy, because the course of a nation such 
as ours is determined by the concepts and beliefs of 
the people. If this nation is to be guided in a course 
in the future, a course that shall lead to victory with- 


out hate and bitterness and a peace that is lasting, 


then it means that must be the concept and the goal 
not alone of those in authority, but the concept, of 
prayer and the goal of the millions of the rank and file 
of the people wherever they may be found. That is 
the responsibility in such large measure of those who 
are devoting themselves to Christian education, to 
religious education, bringing to men and women and 
children this eternal message, interpreted carefully and 
prayerfully to the actual problems the nation faces in 
this day. 

As we face these problems, we do not need to speak 
against the separation of church and state. The prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state never has 
meant that the affairs of the state should be cut off 
from the principles of the church. It was Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick who said: “Any church that pretends to 
care for the souls of the people, but is not interested in 
the slums that damn them, the city government that 
corrupts them, the economic order that cripples them, 
and the international relationships that, leading to 
peace or war, determine the spiritual destiny of in- 
numerable souls, that kind of church, I think, would 
hear again the Master’s withering words ‘Scribes and 
Pharisees, Hypocrites.’ ” 


In the days ahead, the days after victory, when 
there will be this tremendous responsibility of recon- 
struction, a large portion of which this nation will 
bear, we must not shirk. Surely, we cannot project the 
principles of our religion into the field of international 
relationships and then say “I am not my brother’s 
keeper.” Neither can we project the principles of our 
religion into international relationships and come out 
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with the result of selfish grabbing or of seeking to 
set supermen above other men. No, I cannot see how 
we can, consistently, with the teachings of Christ, 
smugly wrap the cloak of our rich resources around us | 
and go on our way, ie neither to the right nor 
to the left. Me 
John Oxenham has written, “In Christ there is no 
East or West, in Him no North or South; but one 
great fellowship of love throughout the whole wide 
earth.” Working out those relationships, adjusting, 


' sacrificing, being constructive, recognizing the brother- 


hood of man, is a tremendous responsibility for this 
nation in the future. It will not come about in any 
automatic or accidental manner. It is of great impor- 
tance that, in addition to the personal values, which 
I do not minimize in the slightest, this nation, in the 
years ahead, become to an increasing degree a religious 
nation. It is vital to reach that one-half of the rising 
generation who now have no Christian or religious 
training. These fourteen millions of children are of 
tremendous importance in and of themselves, and they 
have an added importance in the part they will play 
in the total concepts and philosophy of this nation. 
They can chart the whole course of world affairs. 


Press Forward in Your Community 


In your community, do you have a map which 
shows every church and every center of religious 
education? If you haven’t, you should create one. 
Then will you take the area that seems the most 
removed from any church, and take a census to see 
how many children in that area have no religious 
education? Will you seek other ways to find where 
these children are? 

Do you have a new defense area springing up in 
the outskirts of the city? Are there obstacles before 
a church can be established? Then during the week — 
cannot the churches get together and put on a week- 
day church school in this area? Cannot we have a 
church school of the air with the very best radio tech- 
nique? Cannot we find new ways of reaching these 
children? Cannot we press forward in new ways? 

Is it not possible that those whose parents do not 
affiliate with any church might better be reached 
through weekday activities than they can be on Sun- 
day? Might they not, as some areas have experi- 
enced, be brought in first through the weekday 
activities? 

Does your area have some special problem? Sit 
down and give it resourceful thought. Remember, it 
is not a matter of twenty-five or fifty people alone who 
are involved. Multiplying, this will tell what the 
future attitude of this nation will be. Will its policies 
be in keeping with the concepts of our religion? The 
future attitudes of this nation will have a tremendous 
effect upon the future course of the whole world. 

It is a tremendous challenge and a great privilege 
for this nation and its people. When this nation and 
its rising generation really grasps, to an increasing 
degree, the conception of him who walked at Gali- 
lee, then we can say, “After the dark hours there will 
come a dawn.” 


This Is My Own, 
My Native Land 


By CHARLES R. JOY 


were receiving frequent wires from Marseilles, 

which ran like this: “FRITZ BRUNAUER 
BOGOMIR MILANOVITCH COUPLE BOHDAN 
PIETROWSKI FAMILY RETURNING HOME- 
LAND.” (The names in this article are wholly ficti- 
tious, unfortunately the stories are not.) 

The message stimulates the imagination. It sketches 
a pleasant picture on the mind, so sweet and lovely 
are the connotations of that word “homeland.” Fritz 
Brunauer is returning at last to his little cottage in 
the vineyards above the Rhine. Once again he will 
see his beloved wife, his flaxen-haired daughter, his 
father and mother living just around the curve in the 
road, in the old house in which he was born. Bogomir 
and Marjeta Milanovitch will take a longer journey. 
They are on their way back to the little town in Jugo- 
slavia, where he will resume his medical practice, driv- 
ing once again into the lonely homes among the moun- 
tains on his mission of mercy, Marjeta by his side to 
serve him in a community where trained nurses are 
almost unobtainable. Bohdan Pietrowski, however, 
takes the longest journey. He is returning with his 
wife and boy to Lvow in Poland, to the printing press 
which he used to such good purpose as a champion of 
. democratic idealism, to the friends who shared his con- 
victions, to the familiar streets of the homeland. 

So Fritz Brunauer will say good-bye at last to the 
indescribable inhumanities of Gurs, these sodden acres 
of misery in such drab contrast to the glory of the 
Pyrenees which rise above them, sticky mud beneath 
leaden skies, wooden troughs among the barracks 
-where one has to break the ice to wash in winter, 
gloomy buildings with vermin-infested cots; long weeks 
of pumpkin soup, followed by long weeks of carrot 
soup, followed by long weeks of cabbage soup in dismal 
succession; agony of cold with thin, worn clothing, 
insufficient bedding, absence of fuel and light, the 
epidemic of starvation, the curse of idleness—all the 
suffering symbolized by the euphemistic phrase “Camp 
d’Hebergement.” 

Bogomir and Marjeta will know a double joy. They 
will not only go back to the homeland, but they will 
be reunited, for Bogomir has been making charcoal in 
the forest of Gresigne as a member of a work company, 
and Marjeta has been confined in the camp of Noé. 

The Pietrowski family will give up that tiny back 
bedroom in Marseilles, damp, wretched, and window- 
less, where the three of them have lived together like 
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animals in a burrow, half-starved on the miserable 
pittance of a few francs a week allowed them by the 
refugee committee, growing frail and thin and hope- 
less. They will begin again the old life in the home- 
land. 

It is pleasant thus to give free rein to the phantasies 
of the imagination. It is shocking to awake to the 
grim reality which is our world today. Fritz Brunauer 
will, indeed, say good-bye to Gurs, but he will not see 
the vineyard falling away to the Rhine. The vineyard 
is now owned by a stranger whose blind loyalty to the 
party was thus rewarded. His father and mother in 
the old birthplace are dead. His daughter has dis- 
appeared, carried off by German soldiers to the nearby 
garrison town. His wife has been divorced from him. 
He will not go back to these familiar scenes. The best 
he can hope for is that he will go to another vineyard 
to labor for his German masters, but the worst is still 
a possibility, that he may be sent to rot away in that 
supreme product of Nazi creative genius, the huge 
ghetto of central Poland. 

Bogomir and Marjeta will not be reunited, unless 
by the sheer irony of fate they happen to be crowded 
into the same cattle car which will carry them on the 
long two weeks’ journey to which they must look for- 
ward. They will not go back to the dear mountains 
of Jugoslavia. Their town no longer exists; over the 
country-side guerilla warfare rages.. They face an un- 
known fate. Perhaps he will go to the scorched lands 
of western Russia where his medical training can be 
made useful to the proud overlords of Europe. Marjeta, 
too, isa nurse. The Nazis can find a place for her. But 
it will not be at her husband’s side. 

As for the Pietrowskis, one dares not contemplate 
their fate. He has long been on the wanted list, be- 
cause of his former political activities. He faces the 
torture of the concentration camp, or, if fate is kind, 
the executioner’s keen axe. She will not die, however. 
She is comely, she is not Jewish, and German soldiers 
fighting heroically for the fatherland must have their 
pleasures. And the boy, who knows? Maybe he can 
be placed in a training colony for children and become 
in the end a good Nazi, who will curse the memory of 
his misguided parents. 

This is what our wires mean! This is what return- 
ing to the homeland signifies in Europe today! So 
words are perverted, stripped of their lovely content, 
and degraded. There is no homeland in that Europe 
which today is under the iron heel of the goose-step- 
ping Nazis. A letter comes from Czechoslovakia to 
an exiled member of the family: 

“We do not sleep nights thinking of you. We 
spend our days weeping for you. What fate awaits 
us, whether good or bad, God alone knows.” 

A woman in the barren, wind-ravaged camp of 
Rivesaltes writes: “My husband is in Dachau, two 
of my children are in the orphanage at Fiirth, in 
Bavaria, and two children, a girl of eight and a boy of 
three, are sick in the hospital here in camp.” 


(Continued on page 365) 
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“The Right Twigs for an Eagle's N est” 


long and unpoetic title, “To a Weather Man Who 

Promised a Second Subscription to the Dublin 
Municipal Gallery if it were Proved the People Wanted 
Pictures.” In some thirty lines the poet pillories the 
anonymous benefactor, with mandant sarcasm and 
subtle irony. But in the end the tone changes and we 
are left with a sense of the natural dignity and splendor 
of human possibilities. 


he poem is by W. B. Yeats, and it carries this 


“Look up in the sun’s eye and give 
What the exultant heart calls good 
That some new day may breed the best 
Because you gave, not what they would 
But the right twigs for an eagle’s nest!” 
Those words stir all kinds of echoes. I am reminded of 
Ezekiel’s superb . indifference to popular approval: 
“And they, whether they will hear, or whether they 
will forbear (for they are a rebellious house), yet 
shall know that there hath been a prophet among 
them.” And then, of the inscription on Canon Bar- 
nett’s grave in Westminster Abbey: “Fear not to sow 
because of the birds.” And of the words of Jesus: 
“For he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 


“Whether They Will Hear...” 


What difference does it make what the world’s 
response may be? Suppose most of the seed does fall 
where the soil is thin, or the weeds abound, or the 
birds are hungry? Still the sower scatters his seed, the 
prophet speaks his word, the idealist acts upon his 
faith in the final victory of right over wrong. If there 
is contempt for those who do not respond, it is touched 
with no hint of malice. Someday the answer will come, 
someday the true nature of man will reveal itself in 
power, someday the eagle’s nest will be built. And in 
the meantime it is enough satisfaction to provide some 
of the right twigs, to be among those who scatter good 
seed, to live in the light of the new day in which the 
majority insist upon disbelieving. Truth is not less 
true because it is ignored or rejected by the multitude. 
Ideals are not less valid because they meet derision 
and scorn from a generation that is weary and selfish. 
The kingdom of God and the city of Man are not mere 
dreams that will disappear because only a few brave 
souls continue to cherish them in fidelity of spirit. 
What the exultant heart calls good is no less good 
because it isn’t yet what most men think they want! 
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Make No Little Plans 


The trouble with most idealists is that they whittle 
down their ideals when they come to the point of 
making plans. They see the obvious difficulties; they 
are afraid of the contempt of realistic men; they don’t 
know very much about the world, and the way things 
get done in actual practice; and so they begin to hedge 
and falter and compromise. They see the importance 
of common sense and sound wisdom, but they overlook 
the power of the best to challenge and create. They 
cannot ignore the half-light of the present, and they 
forget to keep their eyes on the distant promise of a 
new day. 

And that is why the response to the idealists is so 
meagre and half-hearted. The dream, in its travels 
from the high watch-tower of the visionary to the 
sober drawing-board of the planner, has lost its fresh- 
ness and its appeal. There is no longer the element of 
challenge to arouse the ardor and kindle the imagina- 
tion. Dull prose seldom inspires audacious action. An 
eagle’s nest is not built out of materials gathered by 
a titmouse. : 


Kspecially for Young People 


The grievous error of underestimating the courage 
of young people is characteristic of a prosperous and 
comfortable age. We have committed that error in 
recent years on a large scale, but the war is beginning 
to teach us to revise our opinions. We have been 
shocked to discover that our enemies have taken seri- 
ously our own estimate of the quality and character of 
the present “younger generation,” and the record made 
by these youngsters on fields of battle around the 
globe has completed our conversion. “You young 
Americans,” President Roosevelt declared in a recent 
broadcast, “are conducting yourselves today in a man- 
ner that is worthy of the highest, proudest traditions 
of our nation. . . . Neither your own fathers in 1918 
nor your fathers’ fathers in 1863 or 1776 fought with 
greater gallantry or more selfless devotion to duty and 
country than you are now displaying. . . . And what 
is more, you know what you are fighting for.” It is a 
sad commentary on the older generation that this 
should have come to so many of us as a surprise! 

How was it possible for us to think and speak of 
these young people as “decadent, weaklings, play- 
boys”? When Tokio uses those words, we are aflame 
with righteous resentment; but we ourselves set the 
example for the Japanese. As an editorial in the Bos- 


ton Herald puts it, “Millions of thoughtful Americans 
almost despaired of our young people, for they seemed 
to lack the solidity of the passing generation, to avoid 
exertion, to rebel against authority, and to take life 
too casually.” It was a delusion of the most ridiculous 
and dangerous kind. Thank heaven, it is being dissi- 
pated now! 


Youth and the Churches 


Nowhere has the delusion been more prevalent 
and harmful than within the councils of organized reli- 
gion. To be sure, the churches have had a lot to say 
about the importance of enlisting young people in the 
ranks of religion, but they have fallen down badly in 
two vitally important respects. They have not been 
willing to give young people real responsibility in the 
management of church affairs, and they have not per- 
mitted young people to participate freely in formu- 
lating the official programs by which idealism is trans- 
lated into action. They have treated young people as 
too young to be taken seriously. They have provided 
them with materials that a hummingbird might pos- 
sibly use, and then they have been disappointed be- 
cause no eagle’s nests havé been built. 

Try it out on your own parish church. What is the 
age of the youngest member of your board of trus- 
tees? What is the average age of the board? - How 
many persons under twenty-five are members of really 
important committees? How many under thirty-five? 
How recently has your church consulted its young 
people on any question of the church program? When 
you last had a committee to choose a new minister, did 
you have a representative of your youth as a full vot- 
ing member? (I mean a youngster, under twenty-five, 
not a grey-bearded oldster who “understands the point 
of view of our young people.”) 

There are churches in our fellowship that could 
pass such a test with flying colors, but they are few and 
far between. Their number must increase, and soon, 
if we are to survive and grow. 


Ministers Should Take the Lead 


In this effort to give real responsibility to young 
people, our ministers should take the lead. Unfortu- 
nately, as it seems to me, some ministers are strangely 
timid about doing so, partly because they lack confi- 
dence in the young people themselves but more because 
they hesitate to “interfere” with the running of the 
parish. They don’t want to give the impression that 
they are trying to dictate, and they are fearful of 
offending older and substantial members of the church 
who have long held office and might naturally resent 
any suggestion that they ought to give place to 
younger people. These difficulties are real but not 
insuperable. With time, and tact, they can be over- 
come, provided the minister really wants to give young 
people a chance to learn churchmanship through exer- 
cising responsibility. 

I shall never, I think, forget the day when one of 
the older men in my own parish came to me and said 


that he thought it was time for younger blood on the 
board of trustees. “Let’s elect Mr. X,” he said, refer- 
ring to a young businessman not yet thirty; “and then 
let’s get the board to elect him chairman.” My timid- 
ity evaporated in a half-suppressed gasp, and it never 
returned. We did get Mr. X elected to the board, the 
board did elect him chairman, and the church took on 
a new lease of life. Of course, thirty isn’t really very 
young; but it was a big step in the right direction, and 
one that I wouldn’t have expected the church to take 
so easily. Churches quite often surprise ministers in 
that fashion, and it’s worth trying for. 

Much more important, however, than election to a 
board or appointment to a committee is the sense of 
real participation in an enterprise that is significant, 
that has a great and challenging program, that is actu- 
ally doing things that count. When a church gives its 
young people that experience, it won’t have to bother 
with details of organization; but the plain truth of the 
matter is that few churches know how, or really care 
enough to learn how, to provide that opportunity. We 
are still too much under the shadow of the old conven- 
tions. We still think of young people as “pupils” whose 
function is to learn what the older generation thinks 
good for them, and when they just aren’t interested 
we seldom wonder whether the fault is ours. 

The answer is that we are not interested in build- 
ing eagles’ nests, and therefore we are not providing 
the right twigs. We do not think of the church in big 
enough terms; we do not make plans on a scale to 
catch the imagination and challenge the utmost in our 
people and in ourselves. But even now we are begin- 
ning to change all this. In the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee and in the War Service Council we have the 
possibilities of truly great programs. Only we must 
not let a good beginning blind us to the tremendous 
task that lies still ahead of us. F. M. E. 


THIS IS MY NATIVE LAND 
(Continued from page 363) 

This is the homeland of Europe! 

While our friends of the telegrams have been re- 
turning to the homeland, I, too, have come back to 
“my own, my native land.” And so quietly have I 
slipped into my own niche that here on our little hill- 
top in Maine, to which I have come for a week, in 
the midst of my family, surrounded by the fields and 
forests, the hills and lakes I know so well, the scenes 
I have left behind me already seem unreal, and the 
war a thing incredibly remote. It is easy to under- 
stand how millions in America share this impression, 
and in their dear homeland fail to realize what the 
destruction of the homeland has come to mean for other 
peoples. The Unitarian Service Committee has brought 
to the people it has served overseas a little reminder 
of the kindliness, the gentleness, the good will of the 
lost and shattered home. We are trying to restore the 
homelands of mankind. We will not be content until 
once more all men and women and all little children 
are at home in the world. 
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Joy Street 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


HEN one must not drive one’s car more than 

\ is necessary, memories of other days stir the 

mind; and I feel that the time has now come 

to release into print the unvarnished tale of a little 

adventure of mine, which happened scarcely a stone’s 

throw from the Headquarters of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

It was on a certain bright morning that I cried: 
“Bring me my chariot of fire,” or in other words got 
out my automobile. I was going to drive into the 
center of Boston, and I felt unusually happy. Before 
this day I had driven into Boston only infrequently, 
partly because it was so much easier to drive toa 
subway station near Milton and proceed by train. I 
was going to a religious meeting, but I cannot truth- 
fully say that it was the thought of this pious exercise 
that made the world seem an unusually good place to 
me and the morning very beautiful. The glory of the 
Fall was shining, and some of the trees on the out- 
skirts of the city were looking almost theatrical with 
their blaze of color. It was just the sort of morning 
when I ought to have lifted a thankful face to see 
such thrilling loveliness, but I will not pretend that I 
did. And yet I felt unusually happy. For deep in 
my heart was a certainty given to few drivers at that 
‘hour of the day—I knew just where I was going to 
park my car. 

This is how I knew. On the day before I had been 
to a Library for Ministers, which is close to the back 
of the golden-domed State House. (The dome is grey 
now; but it was gold then, and one day it will be gold 
again.) Just over the brow of Beacon Hill and in a 
street called Joy, I had seen a place which, strangely, 
nobody else seemed to have found or thought about. 
There was plenty of quiet space without any forbid- 
ding sign. Plainly it was a spot forgotten even in 
the thick of a great city. It was the spot for me. In 
Joy Street for me were pleasures evermore. 

So on this bright morning I drove into Boston— 
although I do say it myself—with peculiar grace. 
When I reached the end of Commonwealth Avenue, I 
saw the faces of other drivers, male and female, peer- 
ing anxiously. For them, poor things, to park or not 
to park?—that was the question. I alone was assured 
and safe. I alone had the secret; and, Christian 
though I hope I try to be, I intended to keep the secret 
to myself. Up Beacon Street went my car, purring 
like a contented cat; turned over the Hill in Joy Street. 
Yes! There was the place, empty and easily entered. I 
backed in with uncommon precision; locked the car 
and walked a few steps to the religious meeting, softly 
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"whistling a non-religious tune. Several other people 


were late, but I- could afford to regard them with 
affectionate pity. I could imagine the trouble they’d 
seen. ; 

After the meeting, which was long, I ate a leisurely 
lunch; called at Smith and McCance’s Bookshop for 
my English papers; looked in at the Theological Li- 
brary; and then to my car. The car looked like a 
nice private house in its own grounds. I slid in and 
stooped to pick my gloves from under the seat. There 
was a tap at the window. A policeman stood by it. I 
let it down pleasantly. 

“Got your license?” 

I fumbled, and then produced it with a faint sense 
of triumph. 

“What’s the trouble?” I asked with simple interest. 

“Parked here over an hour.” 

“T didn’t know there was a limit.” 

“Limit to everything,” said he, who was, so to 
speak, on the right side of the joke. 

“My first offence,” I urged with suppliant hope. 

“They all say that,” he replied. And he grinned. 

A few days later I stood at the bar of justice. To 
save time and the truth, I pleaded guilty. The pen- 
alty was five dollars. But I have come to think that 
it was nothing to pay for so priceless a lesson—that 
one may park, one may stay, even on Joy Street, 
a little too long. 


Do You Belong? 


By FRANCES WOOD 


UMMER vacation is over. School, Scouts, music 
S lessons, church school are all beginning again. We 
are a little surprised to find that, after all, we’re 
not too sorry about it. It seems rather good to have 
definite things to do and to see our school pals again. 
This time I want to talk to the girls—girls who 
are planning their schedule of activities to include their 
church and church school. 

There is a story told of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
of Riverside Church in New York. Dr. Fosdick was 
walking to church on Sunday morning. He had been 
kept fairly busy acknowledging the greetings of those 
who recognized him as minister of Riverside. A little 
girl came down a neighboring street on her way to 
church school, and when she saw Dr. Fosdick she said 
excitedly to her father, “Why, Daddy, there’s a man 
who goes to my church!” 

We all like to say “my church,” “my school,” “my 
Scout troup.” We all like to “belong to things.” We 
begin when we are little and join a gang or a school 
set, and we keep it up through Y. P. R. U. and the ~ 
Alliance or the Women’s Club. ; 

I once heard a group of young people say, “There’s 
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something different about a church group. You feel 
closer to people in it. You share things which mean 
a lot to you.” 

One church group which has meant a lot to sev- 
eral hundred ’teen-age girls in our church is the Junior 
Alliance. There are forty-seven branches in all, and 
in addition to conducting meetings and planning won- 
derful parties and entertainments, here are some of the 
things they’ve done: 

Members belong to eighteen Junior Choirs. 

Seven branches are doing Red Cross work, and five 
helped with British War Relief. 

Many groups have learned First-Aid work and have 
helped with Canteens. 

Scrapbooks of jokes and cartoons have been made 
by the dozens for army and navy hospitals—also for 
children’s hospitals. 

Teachers in several southern schools have been 
kept supplied with materials. 

In some churches Junior Alliance girls have taken 
care of the church flowers on Sunday—and always on 
Mothers’ Sunday. 

Many girls help with the young children in church 
school. 

In 1941 there were 45 Juniors who spent a wonder- 
ful week at Rowe Camp in Massachusetts. 

If you have ideas for more activities, why not form 
a Junior Alliance in your church, and write to the 
Alliance office at 25 Beacon Street for help. All you 
need is a group to start with (the Nantucket group 
has four active members and is one of the best), and 
a leader (who may be one of the younger active Alli- 
ance women). You need lots of enthusiasm and a 
sincere desire to serve your church and community. 


Three pictures I recall of the Junior Alliance ~ 


Retreat in Senexet in July: nearly thirty girls sit- 
ting around a fire—singing and toasting marshmallows 
on a rainy night; girls sitting around their leader on a 
sunlit porch making plans for the year’s work; girls 
worshiping at a candle-light service in Senexet Chapel. 

Of course you want to belong! We hope to hear 
from your church school soon. And we shall want to 
~ welcome you in Rowe or at Senexet next summer! 


WILL THE CLASS PLEASE... 


You do not know how loved you are 
Who bow above your books, hasty 

With pen and sprawling careless of 
Your shape. Minds centered in your ears, 
You see no room of you as whole, 

Taut breasts in sweaters bright like fruit, 
Heads dark and sorrel, sunshine-streaked, 
Legs compassed slim in riding breeches, 
In silk or skin brown still with summer. 
You cannot watch the light that flares 
Across your faces in response 

To sounds from one who talks of books 
And thinks behind her casual voice 
How beautiful in youth you are, 

How loved in your young-woman beauty. 


VES 


WISDOM OF CONFUCIUS 


The ancient people who desired to have a clear 
moral harmony in the world would first order their 
national life; those who desired to order their national 
life would first regulate their home life; those who 
desired to regulate their home life would first cultivate 
their personal lives; those who desired to cultivate their 
personal lives would first set their hearts right; those 
who desired to set their hearts right would first make 
their wills sincere; those who desired to make their 
wills sincere would first arrive at understanding; under- 
standing comes from the exploration of knowledge of 
things. When the knowledge of things is gained, then 
understanding is reached; when understanding is 
reached, then the will is sincere; when the will is sin- 
cere, then the heart is set right; when the heart is set 


right, then the personal life is cultivated; when the 


personal life is cultivated, then the home life is 
regulated; when .the home life is regulated, then 
the national life is orderly; and when the national 
life is orderly, then the world is at peace. From 
the Emperor down to the common man, the cultivation 
of the personal life is the foundation for all. It is im- 
possible that when the foundation is disorderly the 
superstructure can be orderly. There has never been 
a tree whose trunk is slender and whose top branches 
are heavy and strong. There is a cause and a sequence 
in things, and a beginning and end in human affairs. 
To know the order of precedence is to have the begin- 
ning of wisdom. 
From the Indianapolis Unitarian Bulletin 
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SERVICE ON THE HOME FRONT 


Ypsilanti Work Camp 


W HEN our small group of work camp- 

ers first arrived at Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, early in July to begin our Unitarian 
Work Camp there at the old Gilbert 
House, it was with great misgivings. Not 
only had three other work camp projects 
been abandoned in the vicinity for lack 
of young people, but also we saw so 
much that needed to be done that we 
could hardly choose a program that 
would be adequate and at the same time 
be within our power to carry on. We 
moved cautiously, but from the very 
small beginnings our range of service 
gradually widened. 

Quite apart from the value of the Gil- 
bert House project as the only function- 
ing social service enterprise facing the 
problems caused by the Willow Run 
bomber plant, we must emphasize -the 
values which our work camp held for 
the campers themselves, our own Uni- 
tarian young people. Every phase of 
the planning of our program was a 
matter for group discussion and the 
sharing of ideas. Our contacts were 
basic ones in the life of the city of Ypsi- 
lanti. All of us learned under the stress 
of practical situations how an average 
community is organized, how it reacts to 
new influences, how its governmental 
and institutional machinery operates. We 
learned something about social pressures, 
not from hearsay, but from direct con- 
tacts with labor organizations, racial 
groups, civic clubs, and patriotic socie- 
ties. These were things we had to know 
because they were essentials in our work. 
They are things which every citizen 
should know, but we believe that our 
work campers learned them more quickly 
and more thoroughly than the average. 

To the direct learning by living with 
and using the agencies of a community 
was added the experience of field trips 
on several occasions to points of social 
interest —to the work camp of the 
Friends at Monroe, Mich.; to the Saline 
Valley Farms, where Co-operative Farm- 
ing has been prosperously and admirably 
developed in a well-rounded and highly- 
specialized program; housing projects in 
the Detroit area, with visits and discus- 
sions with the managers. 

Daily life at Gilbert House was seldom 
dull. Many hands made the drudgery of 
morning housekeeping less irksome, and 
afternoons and evenings were devoted to 
recreational leadership at the trailer 
camps or at Gilbert House. A deeper 
feeling for the genuine significance of 
liberal religion was gained through a sit- 
uation in which it could be lived and 
applied, dramatizing a set of truths, fre- 
quently discussed but seldom translated 
into action. 
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Two instances of special service stand 
out as examples. Near the end of our 
first week at Gilbert House, we circu- 
lated a handbill among all the trailer 
camps to advertise the services we had 
made available there for the bomber 
plant workers. Two of our campers, 
high school girls from Detroit, discovered 
a frantic trailer mother with a sick baby. 
They found a trained nurse who was 
glad to be of service, and the ill child 
was cared for. 

At another time we discovered that 
a property-conscious farmer, whose land 
bordered upon a trailer camp, was assert- 
ing his rights by calling the state police 
each time the trailer boys would hit their 
baseball over his fence. We found the 
owner of another adjacent piece of land, 
secured his permission for us to prepare 
a ball diamond, and did the necessary 
cutting of grass, shrubs, and weeds to 
put it in condition. 

Our work at Ypsilanti also had values 
for the citizens of the community, stimu- 
lating them to greater service, and in- 
structing them in ways to carry out their 
aims. As we prepared to leave Gilbert 
House, a group of young people with 
whom we had been working came to ask 
what they might do to insure a continu- 
ation of the program we had begun. 
They had learned that the privileges of 
community life carry responsibilities. 
They told us that they were anxious to 
help with whatever work would be 
needed, either helping with the nursery 
play leadership on week-ends, or assist- 
ing with the housekeeping, in return for 
the privilege of having a place to meet 
and dance and play together. We ad- 
vised them how to use their own strength 
as members of the community in peti- 
tioning responsible people, in writing 


Work campers at 
Ypsilanti arrange 
folk dances, par- 
ties, discussion 
groups, and trips 
for young people 
in trailer camps 
near Willow Run 
bomber plant, af- 
ter repairing Gil- 
bert House and 
grounds 


letters to the editor of the local paper, 
and in organizing themselves for'a degree 
of service to the community. 


Epwarp H. RepmMan 


Minnesota Farm Work 


HE Hanska Work Camp, directed by 

Rev. and Mrs. George J. M. Walen 
of the Nora Free Christian Church at 
Hanska, and financed and sponsored by 
the Unitarian Service Squad Committee, 
was set up with the idea of relieving 
somewhat the shortage of farm labor 
around the Norwegian-settled town of 
Hanska, in southern Minnesota. 

The original plan was to have thirty 
or so boys. They were to work on the 
farms for about four days each week, 
the rest of the time being spent at the 
camp with recreation and discussions. 
Because of trouble encountered, only six 
boys were able to attend, and we lived 
with the farmers for whom we worked, 
most of the time. The six of us were 
from St. Paul, Omaha, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, and Portland, Maine. 

Our principal job was to help the 
farmers during the thrashing season. 
My own job, known as “spiking” in farm 
language, required that I be in the fields 
generally from 8 in the morning till 8 
in the evening. There were four farms 
in the “run” which I worked. The chief 
grain we thrashed was oats; however, we 
thrashed also barley, wheat, and flax. 

I think that, on the whole, the Work 
Camp was a complete success; more 
than ninety per cent of the farmers we 
helped enjoyed having us, were satisfied 
with work we did, and would like our 
help again next year. 


Lee D. Jounson 


With the “Socieded 
de los Amigos” 


OR several years the American Friends 

Service Committee has been carry- 
ing out service projects in Mexico, to 
give young men and women the oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted with 
Mexican problems, to share in the build- 
ing of good will and understanding 
between our two countries, and to lend 
physical service to Mexican building 
projects. The project in sanitation be- 
ing carried on in the state of Vera Cruz 
was one in which I had the privilege 
of participating for two months during 
the past summer. 

Early this year a work camp was 
established some thirty miles from the 
city of Vera Cruz in an area known for 
its poor health conditions, and for the 
complete lack of even elementary sanita- 
tion in its small towns and villages. The 
first job tackled by the service group, 
once the camp had been established, was 
the digging of a two-mile ditch in the 
village of Tolome, to drain a large 
swamp, long a breeding place of the 
malaria mosquito. The group had not 
only mud and water to contend with, 
but also tropical heat and insects, and 
the finished job is a real testimony to 
their spirit and energy. The ditch was 
dug with the co-operation of the native 
Mexicans and under the guidance of the 
co-ordinated public health services of the 
state of Vera Cruz, without which the 
project could not succeed. 

In late June, when I arrived, new en- 
terprises were being considered. After 
much thought, it was decided to attack 
the problem of the hookworm. The larvae 
of the hookworm breed in the excrement 
of the person afflicted, and the fact that 
there is no plumbing, and most children 
and many adults go barefooted, accounts 
for the prevalence of this disease. To 
attack this scourge, which is largely re- 
sponsible for the very high child mor- 
tality rate of the area, a privy building 
project was undertaken. 

The new project divided itself into 
two main tasks: making friends with the 
inhabitants of the villages and showing 
them the necessity for improved sanita- 
tion; and constructing and setting up 
privies, directed by a “privy” council. 
The Mexican people among whom we 
-worked are friendly and hospitable. 

The camp itself consisted of some 
twenty-two volunteers, the members 
varying in age from eighteen to thirty 
years. All except two or three of this 
group were conscientious objectors. The 
camp was under Quaker leadership, but 
was by no means entirely Quaker in its 
constituency. There were six Quakers, 
-about an equal number of members of 
the Church of the Brethren, and repre- 
sentatives from eight other Protestant 
denominations. Each man was responsi- 


Carol Tidball, at 
U. S. O. Headquar- 
ters in Norfolk, Va., 
helps sailors plan 
recreation (see her ar- 
ticle on “War Makes 
Me Think,” page 
852) 


ble for his own expenses, and contributed 
to the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee the sum of one hundred and fifty 
dollars to cover the cost of his transpor- 
tation, his living expenses, and an ex- 
tremely fine seminar in Mexico City at 
the close of the summer. The group was 
democratically organized, and was a real 
experiment in democratic, communal 
living. 

To me it was an experience of great 
value. I was impressed with most of 
the men I met in the work. They are 
neither eccentrics nor saints. They are 
young men who, on highly idealistic 
grounds, are doing their level best to 
solve the problems which confront us. 
I was impressed by the wise spirit in 
which the American Friends Service 
Committee administers the work. It is 
open to pacifist and non-pacifist, to 
young people of all creeds and races. I 
was impressed with the practical nature 
of the work, and the stress placed upon 
physical labor. This is the kind of edu- 
cational undertaking which can go far 
toward making young people realize that 
religion has a practical content. It can 
go far toward shaping better national 
and international viewpoints. It is the 
kind of undertaking which religious 
groups, and, perhaps, the government it- 
self, should sponsor in times of war and 
in times of peace. 


Harry B. ScHoLertetp 


A Community Project 


FOLLOWING the closing of Gilbert 

House, in Ypsilanti, Mich., on Sept. 1, 
when Mr. Edward Redman returned to 
his church in Virginia, the Unitarian 
Service Committee through its new Sub- 
committee on Home Service was asked 
to submit proposals to the Community 
Fund of Ypsilanti looking toward a con- 
tinuation of the project as a full-time 
community center under professional 
direction. 

To this end Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, a member of the Home Service 
Committee, made two visits to Ypsilanti 
to meet with community leaders and to 


submit a proposal of co-operation over a 
three months’ period with the Com- 
munity Fund Committee of Ypsilanti. 
As a result of these negotiations, an 
agreement was reached on Sept. 21 by 
which the Unitarian Home Service Com- 
mittee is to name a professional social 


work director and three local Uni- 
tarian members to the local administra- 
tive committee in charge of Gilbert 
House. The Service Committee is con- 
tributing $900 to the project, which is 
half of the total budget for the next 
three months, the balance to be con- 
tributed from the Ypsilanti Community 
Fund. 

It is the hope of the Service Commit- 
tee that at the end of this period the 
project will be completely sustained from 
local resources, which will be drawn pri- 
marily from an enlarged Community 
Fund contributed by Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
and Ypsilanti citizens. J 

The Home Service Committee looks 
forward to the possibility of initiating 
similar projects throughout the country 
where opportunities arise which are 
within the scope of the Committee’s re- 
sources and experience. 


Apple Picking Squad 


HE Home Service Committee (for- 

merly the Service Squad Committee) 
of the Unitarian Service Committee in- 
augurated its fall program with an apple- 
picking bee. In response to a plea from 
the U. S. Employment Office for volun- 
teers to help get in the apple crop, a 
squad of 16 men, women, and boys spent 
the week-end of Sept. 17-18 picking 
apples at the Rice Orchards near Marl- 
borough, Mass. They picked 72,000— 
winning the praise of and a repeat en- 
gagement with Mr. John E. Rice (a Uni- 
tarian). Squads are being organized to 
help pick late apples and grapes through 
Oct. 20. 

Members of the Committee are: Mrs. 
Frank B. Frederick, Mrs. Waitstill 
Sharp, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Dr. Abigail 
Eliot, Mr. Alfred Whitman, Mr. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, Mr. Andrew Rice, and 
Miss Mildred Boie, Chairman. 
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STOP, THINK, AND DO 


Se’IYHE dogmas of the quiet past are 
inadequate to the stormy present. 
The occasion is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must rise with the occasion. As 
our case is new, so we must think anew 
and act anew. We must disenthrall 
ourselves, and then we shall save the 
country.” Abraham Lincoln 

Throughout the world young people 
are facing new tasks with the courage 
and willingness that belongs to people 
who wish to be free to build a new 
future. Whether in guerilla bands, in 
factories, in civilian defense, or in the 
armed forces, the youth of the world 
are showing they are willing both to 
“think anew” and to “act anew” to meet 
the challenge of the world at war. 

The following questions form a test 
of Unitarian citizenship during these cru- 
cial times. They are purposefully very 
broad in scope, but each of the sug- 
gested activities is vitally important to- 
day, now. Some individuals will under- 
take many. Your group may be able 
to plan only one this month, another the 
next. But select the one most important 
to you and to your community and start 
on it now. 

SCORING: Give your group one point 
for every question you answer YES. If 
you have over 50 points, the national 
office of the Y. P. R. U. would like to 
have a report on how you are doing it. 

In its recent summary report, Youth 
and the Future, the American Youth 
Commission stated that “American youth 
are not of such stuff as is easily con- 
quered by fear or defeated by seeming 
obstacles. They will respond to a clear 
call for service—sacrificial service if need 
be—to strengthen and defend the na- 
tion.” 

The call has been sounded. It is a call 
to every individual, every piece of scrap 
iron, every discarded tin can. It is the 
individual contribution of each of our 
130 million Americans that will bring 
victory. 

Stop now! Think! And, above all, 
Do! Act in your schools, on your jobs, 
in your church, and in your Y. P. R. U. 


Marrua H. Furrcuer 


ATTENTION Y. P. R. U.! 


The special meeting on the re- 
vised Reorganization Plan will be 
held October 17, at 10:30 a. m. in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Each Y.P.R.U. group whose 
dues were paid as of April 30, 1942, 
is entitled to three voting dele- 
gates. Each affiliated federation is 
also entitled to three voting dele- 
gates. Additional non-voting dele- 
gates are welcome. 
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Activity Questionnaire | 


UNDERSTANDING THE WAR 
A. Have you found out what Fascism would mean to: 


the world religious organizations -» ——— 
the United States a trade unions oo 
education oe your individual freedom ——— 


our standard of living 


B. Do you know what the governments, cultures, beliefs, aims, etc., of 
our Allies are? 
C. Do you know what was said in: 
the Atlantic Charter 
Roosevelt’s speech on the Four Freedoms 
Wallace’s speech on the coming era of the common man* 
Do you know how these and the’ British-Russian agreement con- 
tribute to postwar planning? 
Do you know what guides they provide for judging the India dis- 
turbances, the demand of other colonies? oa 
D. Do you think we can ever return to isolationism? —— 
Do you think this is the era of the American Century? —_——— 


Do you think this is the era of the Common Man? 
E. Have you tried these techniques to find out: 
1. Speakers from the consular offices of our Allies 
2. Movies: Target for Tonight, Wake Island, 
Moscow Fights Back, Mrs. Miniver 
3. Radio programs. (See list of Y. P. R. U. recordings in this issue, 
and Radio “Must” list.) 
4. Book and article reviews. (See book list in this issue.) a 
5. Inter-Allied programs with young people from other allied na- 
tionalities — 
Or have you made a special point of contacting youth of the Allied 
nations who may be in or near your city? a 
6. Have you asked the Youth for Victory or College War Council in 
your community to send a speaker to your group? 
Have you asked them how your group could help with their 
projects? 
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UNDERSTANDING THE NATIONAL WAR PROGRAM 

A. Have you found out why the government is controlling prices, planning 
to ration gas, sugar, travel, etc.? 

Do you understand the President’s 7 point program to stop inflation? 

Do you know what the proposals for the new tax program are? 

B. Have you studied the President’s Executive Order No. 8802, prohibit- 
ing discrimination because of race, color, or national origin? oa 
Do you know its importance to the war effort? —_——— 
To postwar planning? Seo 
To our allies? ———— 
To the people of the world? Ea 
To segregation in the armed forces, in war plants, etc.? —— 
Do you know what difference it has made (or it can make) in your 
community? 

C. Have you found out how labor unions are contributing to the war? +9» ——— 
Do you know how labor-management committees work? — 
Do you have them in your city or town? 

Have you trade union members in your groups who could explain to 

you what labor is doing for the war effort? 

D. Do you know what the man-power needs of the country are? 
Have you discussed voluntary registration of women? 

Of all workers? 

E. Do you know what the government In-service and Pre-employment 
training programs are? 

Have you visited defense classes or local N. Y. A. training projects? 

F. Have you tried these techniques of learning: 

1. Invite a representative of your local United States Employment 
service to your group to discuss local employment needs, training 
opportunities, and discriminations 
Ask the U.S. E. S. representative how your group can help them 
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*Order copies of “What We are Fighting For,” published by the War Service Coun- 


cil, American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


2. Invite a representative from such minority groups as: Negro, Jew- 
ish, Chinese, second-generation Italian or German or Japanese to 
discuss the problems of their full participation in the war effort 

3. Have trade union representatives (C.1.0., A.F.L., Railway Brother- 
hood) speak at your meeting 
Visit local trade unionists and find out what they can do about dis- 
crimination and what their unions are doing to win the war and to 
help build democracy 
Find out how many trade union members there are in your church 
and ask them to help you with a Trade Union night 

4. How much salvage have you collected? 

Have you had a campaign in your group, your church, or your 
community in which you took an active part? 

Ask a person to come from the Consumers’ Division of the OPA* 
or from a Citizen Consumers Council to explain what your group 
can do to help conserve materials, to understand rent control and 
price fixing, and how you can help their council 


iI. War Are You Dore 1n Your Community? 
A. If in a defense community— 

1. Have you found out if there is adequate housing for the members 
of the community? 

Particularly for the new defense workers? 

2. Have you talked to the public health officials to find out if there 
are special health problems? 

Or adequate hospital and medical center facilities? 

3. If many of the people in your city are working on “swing” or 
“graveyard” shifts at the plants, do you know if they have recrea- 
tional facilities open to.them in their “off” hours? 

Do you know if they need some place where they can meet people? 

Are the movies open during hours they could attend? 

4. If your defense plants need many additional workers, or if they are 
already employing many women, do you know if there are ade- 
quate nursery school facilities to take care of the children of these 
working women? 

5. Have you found out if there is one central ordination center where 
people can go for information on jobs, training, housing, recrea- 
tion, ete.? 

If there is not, have you found out if there is a need for such a 

center, and if so, have you set up one or encouraged some central 

agency to do so? 

6. If you are “community conscious,” have you tried— 

a. Visiting trailer camps, low-cost housing projects, and local Hous- 
ing Authorities? 

b. Having a party for “swing” or “graveyard” shift workers, or 
asking the church or local U.S. O. to do so? 

c. Arranging a community conference to discuss: jobs, training 
facilities, housing, health, etc., so a wide cross-section of your 
community can find out what you have and what you need 
in your city or town? 

d. If there is the need, asking your local church to initiate a 
nursery school for the children of defense workers? 

e. Visiting your Board of Education to see if they can provide 
after-school recreation for children whose parents are working? 

f. Visiting or initiating a Defense Recreation Council or Commit- 
tee who could supervise and expand recreation for these children, 
for defense workers, for boys in the armed services living near 
town? 

B. If in a community which has a large army or navy encampment— 

1. Haye you found out what the soldiers or sailors do in their “off” 
time? 

What they would like to do? 

2. Have you helped them to understand their voting rights? 

- Have you helped them to write for absentee ballots? 

And incidentally, are you yourself concerned about exercising your 

voting rights to help elect people who will win the war? 

3. Have you had informal parties, dinners, or joint forums with mem- 
bers of the armed forces? 

4. Do you know if they need books, San cigarettes, writing 
paper, etc.? 


*For information, write Mr. Dan West, Deputy Dieter. Consumer Division, Office 
of Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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Werk Material jor Young eople 


ALBUMS OF RECORDS 


These albums are available without 
cost except for mailing or express charges 
by any Unitarian groups. To order, 
write Y. P. R. U., 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston Mass. 


Dvorak—“New World Symphony” 

American Song Bag 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois 

Favorite Negro Spirituals 

Ballad for Americans 

Gettysburg Address 

Thomas Paine 

Address to the Living 

Bach Album 

Christmas Carols of Many Lands 

I Hear America Singing 

Contributions to Social Progress 

Susan B. Anthony 

Grande Finale from Americans All, 
Immigrants All 

Bach Program 

Air Raid 

Readings from God’s Trombones 

Te Deum, sung by Marian Anderson 

The People, Yes* 

Readings from Richard II 

Folk Songs 

English Madrigals* 

America Was Promises* 

The Negro in the U. S.* 

Yank and Christopher Columbus* 

Ballads of American Revolutionary 
War and the War of 1812* 

*1942 accessions 


MOVIES AND RADIO 
Wake Island (Paramount), first full- 


length dramatization of our stand in 
the Pacific. Authentic, warm, heroic, 
and exciting. 

Mrs. Miniver, excellent film of an Eng- 
lish family in the war. Exceptionally 
well filmed. Sympathetic. A must 
for everyone. 

March on America (Warner Brothers) , 
technicolor documentary. Excellent 
on American tradition of Freedom, 
but inadequate on the America of 
the future. 

The World at War, a remarkable film 
sponsored by the government. Docu- 
mentary of the record of ten years of 
Axis aggression. Factual and real. 
Should not be missed. 

Moscow Strikes Back, “a bitter angry 
document. Some of the photography 
is spectacularly good . . . is the best 
newsreel yet made of Russians” 
(Time, Aug. 81). 


“The American Forum”—Mutual, Sun- 
day night. 


“This Is Our Enemy” (auspices of the 


War Production Board) —Mutual, 
Sunday. 

“Report to the Nation”—Columbia, 
Friday.. 
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“University of Chicago Roundtable’— 
NBC, Sunday. 

“March of Time” NBC, Thursday. 

“Lands of the Free” (inter-American pro- 
gram) —NBC, Monday. 

“We Believe” (for all creeds) —NBC, 
Sunday. 


TWELVE “MUST” BOOKS 


I. Rewicion 


Principles of Christian Living. By GrrALD 
B. Smita and Lextanp F. Woon. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $2.00. 

Reality and Religion. By Henry P. 
Van Dusen. (Hazens Book on Re- 
ligion.) New York: Association 
Press. 50c. 


Il. Tue Worip Topay 


Mission to Moscow. By Former Ambas- 
sador JoserH E. Davies. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. $3.00. 

Last Train from Berlin. By Howarp 
K. Smitru. New York: Alfred Knopf 
Publishing Co. $2.75. 

Color, Class, and Personality. By R. L. 
SutrHerLAND. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 75c. 

Glimpses of World History. By Jawa- 
HARLAL Newru. New York: John 
Day Publishing Co. $4.00. Written 
for his 13 year old daughter. 


TIT. Moprern Lireratrure 
Dawn Breaks. By F. C. Wetskorr. 
New York: Duell, Sloane, and . 
Pearce. $2.50. 


Grapes of Wrath. By Joun STEINBECK. 
New York: Modern Library. 95c. 

Dragon Seed. By Prart §. Buck. New 
York: John Day Publishing Co. 
$2.50. 

Modern American Dramas. By Haruan 
Harcurr. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc. $1.25. 

Four Plays (Watch on the Rhine, The 
Children’s Hour, Days to Come, 
The Little Foxes). By Limuan 
Herrman. New York: Modern 
Library. 95c. 

The People, Yes. By Cart Sanppure. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Ine. $2.50. 

sued bh dd" 


IMPORTANT PAMPHLETS 


Do We Still Need Religion? Sections by 
Cuartes P. Tarr, Harry D. Gp- 
EONSE, and Kirttny F. Marner. 
Association Press, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 50 cents. 

The Negro and the War. Discrimina- 
tions summarized and sharply illus- 
trated by pictographs. Association 
Press. 10 cents. 

Labor in the World Crisis—Social Ac- 
tion, a magazine of fact, September 
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If so, have you tried to provide them for the boys? 
Do you correspond with many boys in the service? 


—_—_—. 


5. Have you set up a dramatic committee or entertainment committee 
that has programs which can be put on in army camps or recrea- 


ational centers for the boys in the service? 


Have you tried a joint dramatic project with your group and some 


boys from the camps? 


C. Are you sending Unitarian material and other material of liberal inter- 


est to friends in the Civilian Public Service Camps? 


1. Have you tried to secure names of Unitarian Pacifists from these 


offices: 


a. Eastern Fellowship of Unitarian Pacifists: 
Mason McGinness, 79 Marion St., E. Boston, Mass. 


Secretary, Rev. 


b. Midwest Fellowship: Secretary, Mrs. Ruth Dahlke, 5659 Wood- 


lawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


c. Pacific Fellowship: Acting Chairman, Rev. Arthur Foote, 453 
Bristol Avenue, Stockton, Calif. 


D. If in a rural area— 


1. Do you know if your farmers are having difficulty in harvesting 


their crops? 
Is there a labor shortage? 


If so, are you trying to do anything about it? 


2. Have you talked to employment officials to determine that young 
boys and girls who take farm work have adequate wages, normal 


working hours, healthy conditions, housing, and recreation? 


E. In all communities (city, town, and rural), what are you doing for 


Civilian Defense? 


1. Have you had your group register for blood donations with the 


Red Cross? 


2. Is your group buying War Bonds or Stamps? 


Have you tried any buying or selling campaigns among or between 


your members and the church members? 


3. Do you individually take civilian defense courses, volunteer for 


civilian defense duty? 


4. Have you actively helped in community salvage campaigns? 


5. Have you tried setting up a dramatic or speakers’ group which 


could go to other community groups to interpret civilian defense? 


6. Have you tried a workshop for making airplane models for the 


army? 


7. Have you had a contest with points given for each type of civilian 


defense activity and the winner given a War Bond? 


8. Have you asked your local army how many dogs are needed to 
be trained to guard our coasts, and have you tried to get enough 


dogs for them? 


Shae. Qe ee 
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15, 1942, issue. 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 15 cents. 

Personal Application of Mental Hygiene 
in Wartime. By Wiriu1am B. Trr- 
HUNE, M.D. Commission on Reli- 
gion and Health, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 10 cents. 

Fun and Festival from the Other Amer- 
icas. By Ross Wricur. Friendship 
Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
25 cents. 

The Coming Crisis in Manpower. By 
Maxwewui S$. Srewarr. Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 10 cents. 

The Vocational Guidance for Victory— 
The Counselor's Wartime Manual. 
August 1942 issue of Occupations. 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 425 West 123rd Street, 
New York. Single copy, 50 cents. 

After Defense—What? National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 5 cents. 


Social Justice and Economic Reconstruc- 
tion towards a Christian Britain. 
Preface by the ArcupisHop oF YorK. 
Department of the Church and So- 
cial Service of-the Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 10 cents. 

The Pursuit of Democracy. Department 
of Race Relations, Federal Council of 
Churches. 25 cents. 

Faith for Reconstruction. By Ross Trr- 
LIN. Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington - 
Avenue, New York. 15 cents. 

Freedom for All. Post War Council, 112 
East 19th Street, New York. 10 
cents. 

An Approach to the Spiritual, Horace 
Westwood, D.D., American Unitarian 
Association, Boston. Free. 

Unitarians Believe, Frederick M. Eliot, 
American Unitarian Association, Bos- 
ton. Free. 

Shall I Be a Unitarian Minister, Stephen 
H. Fritchman, American Unitarian 
Association, Boston. Free. 


‘The Life of Lives 


Jesus in Action. By Bensamin W. 
Rosinson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 


Jesus in Action, the new volume by the 
Professor of New Testament Interpreta- 
tion at Chicago Theological Seminary, is, 
as we would expect, scholarly and thor- 
ough. It is an attempt to give a vivid 
presentation of “Jesus’ program for a 
truly vital Christian faith.” The at- 
tempt succeeds. The figure that emerges 
from these pages is dynamic and forth- 
right. The divisions of the book give 
some idea of its scope and its recurrent 
emphasis—“The Positive Personality,” 
“The Positive Program,” “The Positive 
Use of Previous Religions,” we Posi- 
tive Teaching.” 

Although the general temper is fairly 
orthodox—as evidenced by the contin- 
ual reference to “Christ” rather than 
“Jesus,” and to the use of the Gospel of 
John as well as the Synoptic Gospels as 
fully-accepted source material—and al- 
though it is a book far more for the 
student than for the general reader, lib- 
erals will find in it much of interest and 
profit. 

Hersert HircHen 


Winning the Peace 


Religion and the World of Tomorrow. 
By Frank W. Van Kirk. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Co. $1.50. 


Dr. Van Kirk is the Secretary of the 
Department of International Justice and 
Good Will of the Federal Council of 
Churches. His years of acqaintance with 
Europe, its problems, and its churches, 
well equip him to set forth principles 
which must guide Christendom in its 
organizational forms after the war is 
over. 

Religion and the World Tomorrow 
consists of three chapters of about fifty 
pages each—“The Political Foundations 
of the Peace,” “The Economic Founda- 
tions of the Peace,” “The Spiritual Foun- 
dations of the Peace.” In each chapter 
Dr. Van Kirk places the responsibility for 
a world that shall be really new, a world 
where Christianity shall be not only 
preached but practiced, on the shoulders 
of Christian people; and by that he means 
in general those now in the churches. 
Strong as his challenge is, there is in my 
opinion a little too much emphasis on, or 
hope in the “direct action” of the 
churches. As we now know the churches, 
_ the “direct action” method may have to 
~ wait a long time to get going. Dr. Van 


Kirk might have given a larger place to 
the indefinable pressure of the church on 
those not within its actual circles now. 
But he is of course right in beginning 
with the churches themselves. 

He finds that the political set-up of 
the world is positively unfit for the days 
ahead. Much of our present failure is 
due to the insincerity of those very na- 
tions who most prominently give their 
adherence to Christianity. He finds the 
economic set-up turned into wreckage by 
the selfishness and power-politics of these 
same nations. He finds the spiritual set- 
up inefficient and unworthy of the new 
task because our schemes, Leagues, Pacts, 
Hague Courts, and all the rest have been 
good bodies but without souls. His mas- 
tery of the facts puts into small compass 
material that is invaluable, and here 
made compelling, for the thought of the 
churches. It ought to be a basis for 
group study far and wide. 

Grorce LAwreNncE PARKER 


A New Faith 


The New Belief in 
the Common Man. 
By Caru J. Freiw- 
RIcH. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Com- 
pany. $3.00. 


Professor Carl J. Friedrich has pro- 
duced a thrilling and heartening book 
in The New Belief in the Common Man. 
To Unitarians it is an old belief, but 
its full and modern implications will be 
newly suggestive to both action and 
thought. 

Beginning with a discussion of the 
common man in American poetry and 
politics, Mr. Friedrich points out that 
the belief in the common man is tenable 
“only if we state it in terms quite differ- 
ent from those who have come down to 
us from the visionary prophets of the 
democratic age.” We must recognize the 
“limited competence” and fallibility of 
every man, and believe in the collective, 
not individual, judgment of the common 
man. 

This is the basis of an intelligent and 
workable concept of the state, propa- 
ganda, majority rule and minority rights, 
responsibility and the sense of workman- 
ship, planning for the public good, using 
the exceptional man, discipline for build- 
ing an intelligent future based on com- 
mon patterns of conduct to solve com- 
mon patterns. M. B. 


“BOOKS © 


[AN HUSSEY 


Return to Tradition 


Experience and the Christian Faith. By 
H. B. Jurrerson. Nashville: Abing- 
don, Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 


Experience and the Christian Faith is 
a careful analysis of recent trends in 
philosophical and theological thought. 
The argument is for the most part logical, 
reasonable, and augmented by apt quo- 
tations. One wonders, however, why the 
author turns so rapidly from a “Theistic” 
to a “Christ-centric Theistic” conception 
of God. His statement of the necessity 
of belief in a “Christ-like God” is the 
least convincing part of the book. His 
criticisim of Liberalism in general and 
Humanism in particular is worthy of 
careful consideration. But one feels that 
he too readily assumes that the “Historic 
Christian doctrine” is the most satisfac- 
tory explanation of man and of man’s 
relation to God. One wonders, too, 
whether the author is returning to tradi- 
tionalism as a means of escape, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, or whether he 
is merely returning to the security of his 
early training. 

The book should be read by all liberals, 
for it states the challenge which liberal- 
ism must meet. Can we state our faith 
clearly and positively? Is it a faith 
which still takes experience into’account? 
Are we going to retreat from our liberal- 
ism, or are we going forward to meet the 
problems of our day more realistically 
and effectively? Here is a book to be 
studied, not merely read, and it should 
be studied by all who are endeavoring to 
lead in these difficult times. 

Pavut Harmon CHarpMan 


Day by Day 

Beginning the Day: A Little Book of 
Meditation and Prayer. By Rect- 
NALD W. Witpr. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $1.25. 

Here is another little volume (pub- 
lished in England as Vision, Work, Serv- 
ice) to put on the shelf with your devo- 
tional books. Arranged as a “Diary” of 
thirty-one days, it contains for each day 
a page of quotations from many sources, 
and a page-long prayer written by the 
author. Although there is nothing start- 
lingly fresh and original in either the 
quotations or the prayers, the book has 
the quality of quiet and honest devotion 
which makes it valuable as a guide to 
one’s own meditation and prayer. 

Mr. Wilde is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Belfast, Ireland. 

PE. 
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David Matsen, David Humphrey, and Jay Milano enjoy the Unitarian Church 


School, Wilmington, Delaware 


News of the Churches 


Wimineton, Dev. The Jowurnal- 
Every-Evening of this city gave unusual 
publicity to the work of the church 
school of the First Unitarian Society 
under the heading “Unitarian Sunday 
School Becomes Exciting Adventure,” 
with a picture of happy youngsters ab- 
sorbed in activity. There followed a 
‘complete account of the curriculum of 
the school which is administered by Rev. 
Delos O’Brian, the minister, and Arnold 
Goldsborough, the superintendent. 

In conclusion, the article stated: 
“There is none of the old-time lethargy 
about this Sunday School. The children 
do not have to be forced to attend... . 
One reason for this interest is of course 
the variety of exciting activities which 
are carefully related to the study of re- 
ligious history and thought, but another 
reason is that the children are encour- 
aged to think for themselves. The 
teachers respect the interests and intelli- 
gences of the children. From the time 
they enter the School they are taught 
independence and initiative. They are in- 
spired to discover and build their own 
reverent attitudes toward life and, in the 
process of doing that, religion becomes 
a dynamic, loving, growing motive for 
living peacefully and co-operatively with 
one’s neighbors. The children learn to 
follow the ideals of religion and democ- 
racy because these ideas are practical, 
rewarding, and exciting.” 


Leominster, Mass. The First Con- 
gregational (Unitarian) Church held a 
service of dedication of its service flag 
on Aug. 4. Twenty-eight stars, including 
one gold star, adorned the flag, each star 
representing a parishioner in the armed 
forces. Additional stars will be added 
when others are called into the service. 
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Rev. Earle R. Steeves, the minister, 
preached on the subject, “What Does 
the Lord Require?” The chairman in 
charge of the occasion, Wilfred Wether- 
bee, presented. the honor roll with the 
names of the men. Mr. Steeves read 
them and led the congregation in the 
prayer of dedication, “That This Nation 
Might Live.” 

The church has remained open all 
summer, with an average attendance of 
120 to 130 for the eight Sundays. Mr. 
Steeves reports that there is a good 
Men’s Club with an average attendance 
at the supper meetings of 80. And the 
men are reasonably faithful in coming to 
church! There is a fine Junior Alliance 
under excellent leadership. The Junior 
Choir, in addition to singing every Sun- 
day in Junior Church, sings the first 
anthem and response twice a month at 
the morning service. This year the 
Choir has provided music at the Sterling 
Unitarian Church, the Worcester Uni- 
versalist Church, and the Ayer Fed- 
erated Church, thus showing true neigh- 
borliness. The boys and girls sang in 
the May Choir festival in Boston and 
over Station WEIM in Fitchburg. 


Oaxkuanp, Cauir. Rev. Clarence Reed, 
S.T.D., minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, gave three book-sermons during 
September, using The Song of Berna- 
dette by Franz Werfel; Dragon Seed by 
Pearl Buck; The Moon Is Down by John 
Steinbeck, and The Crisis of Our Age 
by Pitirim A. Sorokin. 

On Sept. 27, Dr. Earl M. Wilbur was 
guest preacher, the occasion being the 
50th anniversary of his ordination. His 
subject was “The Goodness of Life.” 

Dr. Reed begins his 18th year as lec- 
turer for “The Booklovers,” a non- 


sectarian civic and educational organiza- 
tion which meets in Wendte Hall of the 
church. Lectures are given on the third 
Thursday of the month at 2 p.m. The 
conditions of membership are_a love of 
good books and the payment of $1.00. 
Guest tickets are 50 cents. Among the 
current books with vital messages chosen 
for his lectures by Dr. Reed are The 
Problems of Lasting Peace by Herbert. 
Hoover and Hugh Gibson; Something 
Went Wrong by Lewis Browne; Meet 
the South Americans by Carl Crow, and 
This Age of Fable by Gustav Stolper. 


Dauuas, Tex. “Welcome Sunday” 
‘opened the year in the First Unitarian 
Church on Sept. 13,-:an occasion to greet 
the new minister and his wife, Rev. and 
Mrs. Robert J. Raible, and to meet old 
friends after the summer. Following the 
church service, “the Fortnighters” served 
iced coffee during a social hour. 

The attractive prospectus of the 
church school drawn up by Mrs. D. E. 
Maury, superintendent, the religious ed- 
ucation committee and the minister, sets 
forth the curriculum and the classes for 
the coming year. The Junior, High 
School, and college-age students meet 
every Sunday at 11 a. m. for a worship 
service planned and conducted by the 
young people. For the general theme 
this year they chose “Religion on the 
Home Front.” Topics selected are— 
“The Fort: Religion as a Stronghold”; 
“The Trumpets: Music in the Air”; “The 
Banner: Principles for Which We Fight”; 
“The Uniform: Sign of Brotherhood.” 


Des Mornes, Ia. The annual confer- 
ence of the Iowa Unitarian Association 
will be held at the Unitarian Church in 
this city on Oct. 26, 27, and 28. The 
program will include Rev. Wallace W. 
Robbins, St. Paul, Minn., who will give 
the annual address under the auspices 
of the Arthur M. Judy Foundation; Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, of the General Alliance; 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago; Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder, Davenport; Rev. 
Daniel Sands, Sioux City; and Rev. Carl 
Storm, Lincoln, Neb. 


Kotozsvar, Huneary. A letter which 
had been seven months on the way has 
come from a member of the Unitarian 
Church in Hungary. “Last Sunday, No- 
vember 16, was the day of the induction 
service of Nicholas Jozan as Bishop of 
all Hungary. It was a great pleasure 
for us that the Unitarians of Budapest 
could be here for the first time in many 
years. Dr. Francis Miko, Secretary of 
State in retirement, was the representa- 
tive of the government. After the im- 
pressive service in the church, the con- 
egratulations of all the other denomina- 
tions in our country were received at the 
home of the Bishop. After each speech, 
Bishop Jozan answered in a very fine 
and clear manner.” 


Rey. Marcaret Barr of Shillong, 
_ Assam, India, our Unitarian missionary, 
received a splendid tribute from G. D. 
Walker, Commissioner of Assam, senior 
officer of the province under the Gov- 
ernor: “I have watched with interest 
the progress of education in the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills under the guid- 
ance of Miss Barr. She has, in my 
opinion, taken the right line in insisting, 
‘contrary to common practice, on having 
a foundation with the very youngest 
pupils. Her methods have attracted a 
small band of keen and intelligent Khasi 
teachers who follow her lead with en- 
thusiasm and success. 

“The people of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills are rent with factions, under the 
influence of the old-fashioned sectarian 
missionaries. Miss Barr’s influence is all 
for unity, and among her friends and 
supporters are several of the leading 
young intelligentsia not only or even 
principally among the ‘unconverted,’ but 
also among those brought up in the 
narrow Christian missions. Her field is 
therefore much wider and more fertile 
than it ever could have been had she 
confined herself to confirming the 
churches of her own denomination. And 
it is from the young people that the 
spirit of unity and breadth of outlook 
and sympathy, so badly needed here, 
will spread. 

“Miss Barr’s work I have known in- 
timately for more than a year. I am 
now in my 84th year as a Government 
official in Assam, and I can testify to 
the light and hope it is bringing into 
these lives only recently reclaimed from 
barbarism.” 

Miss Barr writes in a letter dated 
July 17, “On the first air threat to 
Assam many people ran away from 
Shillong and for a fortnight all schools 
were closed, mine with the rest. Not 
liking to be out of working, I volunteered 
for the W. V. S. and went for a week 
to help with a camp for Burma refugees 
—a tragic experience, but one that I 
would not have missed. We are now 
working full time in the schools again. 

“Do not worry about me. If the worst 
comes to the worst and I am ordered or 
bombed out of Shillong, I shall take 
refuge in a Khasi village somewhere until 
the storm is over. I am not in the least 
afraid. In a world gone mad, nowhere 
is safe; but this is not a particularly dis- 
maying thought to a person to whom the 
one thing that matters is that she be 
found faithful and save her soul alive, 
whatever may become of the body. And 
it is grand to know that I have such 
staunch friends. What cause have I to 
be down-hearted?” 


Rey. Berxerey B. Buaxe of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., celebrated the 20th anni- 
versary of his work as minister Sept. 6. 
His sermon on that day recalled 
“Twenty Years in the Liberal Ministry.” 
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IN THE NEWS 


Barbara F. Drake 


Barsara F. Drake, of Newton, Mass., 
has been appointed director of religious 
education in the First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society of New Bedford, 
Mass. Miss Drake is a graduate of 
Newton High School, in the class of 
1936, and of Boston University College 
of Practical Arts and Letters in 1938. 
She also attended the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School. She has served as director 
of religious education in the Unitarian 
Church of Concord, N. H., and as direc- 
tor of vacation church schools in the 
rural areas of Maine. 


Rev. Jonn W. Bricuam, president of 
the national Y. P. R. U. from 1935-38, 
representative of the American Unitarian 
Association to the Oxford Conference of 
the I. A. R. F. in 1937, has just com- 
pleted a four-year ministry in the First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church of 
Castine, Me. During that period he 
was active in community affairs, serving 
as treasurer of the local branch of the 
Red Cross, Boy Scout leader, chief air- 
raid warden, and president of the Lions’ 
Club, local service organization. He was 
chairman of the College Centers Com- 
mittee of the Maine Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and organized two young people’s 
groups in his church. In September he 
began his second pastorate, in the First 
Parish of Billerica, Mass. 


Mas. Matcoum C. Rees, member of 
the Unitarian Church of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., has been advanced to Lieutenant 
Colonel. 


Miss Mary E. Ricumonp, life-long 
Unitarian of Wellington, New Zealand, 
89 years young on Aug. 30, has sent a 
touching letter of affection and appre- 


ciation to American Unitarian women. 
A brief portion follows: “This war has 
brought us manifold disasters, private 
and public, yet in the midst of trial it 
has brought us great blessings; the first, 
it has shown England and America to 
each other... . You do not know what 
it is to have you in America with us. 
. .. I was in Boston in September, 1907, 
as New Zealand delegate to the Liberal 
Religious Conference. I felt so much 
one of you that I was quite offended at 
being officially classed as a foreigner... . 
Now in this world crisis, your affection- 
ate interest is upholding us as much as 
your troops and munitions.” 


Dr. Ditwortx Lupton, within a few 
days of his 59th birthday, has started a 
new career. He is now a newspaperman, 
and will write a column four days a 
week for the Cleveland Press on any 
subject he may choose. It is the third 
career he has chosen, and he is entering 
it with the same enthusiasm he showed 
at 31 when, a successful steel salesman, 
he suddenly decided to become a minis- 
ter. Dr. Lupton says, “I believe with 
Justice Douglas that the press must be 
America’s war-time university. There 
are moral and spiritual truths, many of 
them hard truths, which must be written 
now, while civilization reels under the 
blows of its enemies. The editor of the 
Press insists that I never ‘pull my 
punches’ and I shall obey his orders.” 


James Luruer Apams, professor at 
Meadville Theological School, was elected 
chairman of a committee of leading citi- 
zens of the state of Illinois, who have 
organized politically for “victory today 
and tomorrow.” The committee is made 
up of both Republicans and Democrats 
who believe that Illinois’ present Con- 
gressmen must be defeated at the polls 
this year. Members have voiced their 
determination “to select two men who 
now want us to win the war, men who 
want us to prepare and win the peace 
for democracy.” Other Unitarians serv- 
ing on the “Independent Voters Com- 
mittee” are Dr. Curtis W. Reese and 
Dr. Von Ogden Vogt. 


Rev. Paut H. Cuapman, minister of 
the church in Winchester, Mass., is es- 
tablishing a “League for Meditation and 
Prayer.” All who desire to strengthen 
this power in their daily lives are invited 
to join. A weekly “Meditation Card” 
with a scripture passage, a prayer, and 
a comment for the week will be printed 
as a guide to the recapturing of hope 
and faith through prayer. Membership 
is open to people of any denomination. 


Rev. Frank E. Smiru, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been made a member of the 
U. S. Army Air Force to serve as an 
observer in the Air Warning Service. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE IN OUR CHURCHES 


Hanska, Minn. The Look-up League 
is the Y. P. R. U. group in the Nora 
Free Christian Church of which Rev. 
Georg M. Walen is minister. This sum- 
mer, three boys from Maine, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, who had been helping 
farmers harvest their crops, participated 
in a full day’s program of the League. 
Other features were the reading of letters 
from foreign Gountries; a debate on “Can 
We Trust Russia?”; group games and 
refreshments. 


Natick, Mass. The Y. P. R. U. of 
Unity Church joined in an inter-denomi- 
national union service for the whole 
community this summer. The service 
was held on a bluff overlooking the town. 


St. Louis, Mo. Round-table activi- 
ties of the Y. P. R. U. in the First Uni- 
tarian Church turned mainly to music 
during the vacation months. Musical 
evenings were held every two weeks at 
the homes of members. The group vis- 
ited the Municipal Opera, the Little 
Symphony performance, and had an 
evening with the Town Square Players. 


New York, N. Y. An important sum- 
mer activity of the Simons Guild, young 
people’s organization of All Souls’ 
Church, was the writing of round-robin 
letters for all members who are in the 
armed forces. Open-air concerts, pic- 
nics, and beach parties were also enjoyed. 


Miami, Fua. Every Monday at 5 


p. m. the Junior Discussion Group meets 
at Unitarian House with Helen F. Wil- 
liams to consider present-day problems. 
A supper is served at 5 o’clock for 20 
cents, and after a pleasant hour in the 
garden, directed conversation follows un- 
til 9 p.m. All young people are invited. 


At Unitarian House may be found a 
large assortment of periodical and reli- 
gious literature, of a kind to interest 
Unitarians, with unbiased facts about 
our present situation. 


Wrnyarp, Sask., Canapa. Young 
people of high school age in the Quill 
Lake Church are so busy helping the 
farmers harvest a bumper crop that 
they have little time for other activities. 


Perry, O. At Camp Roosevelt, the « 


Lake Erie Federation held its summer 
conference from June 19 to 21. For the 
first time, the federation had workshops 
on Program, Worship, Publicity, and 
Social Action, and found them so satis- 
factory that they are recommended for 
future meetings. 


Me.sourne, Austratia. In the Bea- 
con, monthly publication of the Uni- 
tarian Church, are to be found reports 
of the active Young People’s Society. 
In August a church service in celebra- 
tion of its first anniversary was wholly 
conducted by the members. To aid the 
church funds they organized a Variety 
Evening—Three In One, including sup- 
per at 2 shillings and a Gala Dance with 
tickets at 2/6. Because the church hall 
has been taken over by the authorities, 
these functions were held elsewhere. For 
regular meetings the society is entertained 
in the homes of various church people. 
Upon one occasion three of the group 
spoke on Social Credit, Co-operatives, 
and Christian Socialism, respectively, as 
“Alternatives to Capitalism.” A thought- 
ful discussion was stimulated by these 
addresses. A meeting was held to hear 
Lt. Col. L. E. Bunker of the U. S. 
forces, a Unitarian recently arrived from 
America. 


Gam <>. 
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Left to right: Shirley Stahl, Needham; Silas Bacon, Berlin; Mr. Fritchman, office; 
Katharine Bacon, Berlin; Louise Winston, Jamaica Plain; Elizabeth Hunter, office; 
Mrs. Rosenthal, office; Mrs. Fletcher, office; Forest Davis, Nashua; Joyce Nims, 
Needham; James Hutchinson, Caribou; Janet Silsby, Needham 
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The program for the coming months. 
includes several guest speakers and in- 
struction in public speaking by the min- 
ister, Rev. William Bottomley. The So- 
ciety publishes its own monthly bulletin. 
under the title of The Searchlight. 


Iruaca, N. Y. Unitarian and Univer- 
salist students at Cornell University and 
Ithaca College find their church home in 
the First Unitarian Church of this com- 
munity. The minister, Rev. William R. 
Reid, is University pastor and is a staff 
member of the C. U. R. W. at Barnes. 
Hall on the Cornell campus. Students 
are active in the church, especially in 
the choir. 

The Y. P. R. U., of which Charles R. 
Gredler is president, meets every Sunday 
for supper prepared by the group, and 
for talks and discussion. 

On Sunday, Sept. 27, an inter-faith 
meeting was held for the purpose of pre- 
senting the religious work going on at. 
Cornell. Students were given a recep- 
tion at the church on Oct. 1. At the 
Sunday evening meetings of the month, 
all speakers considered the subject — 
“What Kind of a World Do You Want?” 

Early in November the campus con- 
ference on religion takes place. Y. P. R. U- 
discussions that month will follow the 
general theme of the conference. 


Swanvitte, Mr. On Aug. 16 a new 
Y. P. R. U. was organized here. The 
meeting was held on a mountain-top, 
where one of the members was acting 
as an airplane spotter. Rev. Stephen 8S. 
Fritchman was present from the Youth 
Commission, and spoke concerning the 
work of the Y. P. R. U. Priscilla Bryant 
was elected president and Margaret Mol- 
lison, secretary. 


Auna, Mr. The second oldest meet- 
inghouse in Maine, located at Old Alna, 
has the tradition of being open one Sun- 
day in the summer every year. At this 
service an outstanding figure is the 
preacher of the day. 

This year, because three vigorous 
young Unitarian ministers were intensely 
interested in the idea, a second commu- 
nity service was held Aug. 30 at four 
p. m., and all three participated. Rev. 
Donald Lothrop, Community Church, 
Boston, conducted the service; Rev. Wal- 
lace W. Robbins, St. Paul, Minn., offered 
the prayer and read two scripture. les- 
sons; Rev. Joseph Barth, Miami, Fla., 
preached the sermon on “The Great 
Commandment.” 

The entire amount of the collection, 
which was generous, was given to the 
library in Alna for the purchase of new 
books. The attendance was excellent. 


Fiorence Barer 


Young People 


in Action 


G. Richard Kuch 


G. Ricuarp Kuwucu, President of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, has 
been made chairman of the Junior Divi- 
sion of the Russian War Relief in Chi- 
cago. As chairman, “Dick” has already 
helped to raise thousands of dollars in 
pledges and donations and has given 
impetus to a broad and vital program. 


Forest Davis, second year student at 
Meadville Theological School, has en- 
tolled in the Army Air Corps and will 
be called at an indefinite date. 


Pyr. Joun W. Anverson of Westwood, 
Mass., former treasurer of the national 
Y. P. R. U., arrived at the Finance Re- 
placement Training Center in Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Ind.,.on Sept. 9, to begin 
his basic training in finance. Upon com- 
pletion of an intensive field training pro- 
gram, he will be sent into the classroom 
to study army pay methods. Prior to 
his induction at Boston Aug. 24, Pvt. 
Anderson was an accountant for F. B. 
Messinger, CPA, at Worcester, Mass. 


Ricuarp Cartwricut of Toledo, O., 
active in the Lake Erie Federation, is 
stationed at Williams Field, Chandler, 
Ariz. 


Davin Carson of Dallas, Tex., was 
elected president of the Southwest 
Y.P.R.U. Federation and national direc- 
tor at the annual meeting of the Feder- 

ation held at Ardmore, Okla., Sept. 3-7; 
~Carot Pearson of Tulsa was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Suirtey Hernz of Detroit has the 
record for longest service as a work 
camper at the Unitarian Work Camp at 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Rey. Water B. Pepersen, minister 
of the Independent Congregational 
Church (Unitarian) of Meadville, Pa., 
since 1936, has accepted a call to the 
First Parish in Cohasset, Mass. He will 
begin his new ministry Nov. 1. 


STUDENT CONFERENCE 


HREE discussion groups will feature 

the Unitarian Student Conference to 
be held Oct. 25 at the Second Church in 
Boston, from 5 to 9 p.m. The work of 
three organizations will be described, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of their importance 
to the community. Students will choose 
the one that interests them. Prof. Albert 
S. Coolidge, president of the Civil Liber- 
ties Union of Massachusetts; Mr. Frank 
Havey, headworker at the North End 
Union; Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, member 
of the executive committee of the Boston 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Committee, are the 
group leaders. 

Supper will be served at 6 o’clock. A 
candlelight service follows. Then come 
three seminars- from which to choose. 
Subjects and leaders are: “Disciplines of 
Christian Living,” Dr. Palfrey Perkins 
of King’s Chapel; “Scientific Means and 
Moral Ends,” Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon of 
Temple Sinai; “The Church as a Social 
Institution,” Mr. Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., 
architect and prominent layman in the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


SUMMER IN BOSTON 


4p HE report of Rev. Irving R. Murray, 

Minister to Students, on the summer 
program in Greater Boston, states that 
147 young men and women took part in 
the planned activities, 65 at Arlington St. 
Church and 82 in the First Parish in 
Cambridge. During July, 108 took part 
in the 8 o'clock discussion meetings, and 
46 came especially for dancing. Some of 
the moral problems that confront the 
liberal today were introduced in the dis- 
cussion groups, with enthusiastic re- 
sponse. Wholesome, inexpensive recrea- 
tion was provided, such as folk-dancing 
and singing, and as they said “Good 
Night,” the young people looked happy 
and refreshed. 

Mr. Murray writes: “It is of this part 
of our summer program that we may 
well be most proud. Before the war the 
American Youth Commission found that 
young people reckoned the discovery of 
wholesome inexpensive healthy recrea- 
tion their second greatest problem — 
second only to the finding of employ- 
ment. The war has probably reversed 
that, making recreation their number 
one problem. We must continue this 
emphasis during the fall and winter.” 

The First Parish in Cambridge was 
open every Sunday, with Mr. Murray 


occupying the pulpit six times. Attend- 
ance averaged 63, and there was a higher 
proportion of students in the congrega- 
tion than heretofore, with a good tie-up 
of the students in the Sunday congrega- 
tion with the Thursday discussion groups. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


URING June and July program 

chairmen and the Minister to Stu- 
dents, Rev. Irving R. Murray, were busy 
preparing for an active student program 
for the fall. Complete programs are 
arranged for the Sunday night groups 
through Dec. 1, and for the Unity Clubs 
through the entire 1942-43 academic 
year. 

First group to get started was the 
Wellesley Unity Club, which met Sept. 
5 for a picnic outing. Other college 
Unity Clubs, at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston University, Tufts, 
Simmons, and possibly at Radcliffe and 
Northeastern, will meet early this month. 

The Sunday night groups, that is, stu- 
dent groups meeting every Sunday night 
from October through May, will hold 
their first meetings Oct. 4. These 
groups are the Charles William Eliot 
Club, First Parish in Cambridge; the 
Gannett Club, Arlington St. Church; 
and the Emerson Guild, Second Church 
in Boston. A program of varied social 
activities will be offered, as it was last 
year, one event every Friday through 
the season. 


Y¥ POR. Ul“1-2-3 CLUBS” 


HE formation of “1-2-3 clubs” by 

local groups of the Young People’s 
Religious Union in support of the United 
Unitarian Appeal was voted by the 
Board of Directors of the Y.P.R.U., 
meeting in Springfield, Mass, on Sept. 12. 

“1-2-3 clubs” will take as their goal 
in the Appeal an amount figured at the 
rate of $1.23 per member. This is both 
a tangible and a symbolic adaptation of 
the Appeal slogan “1-2-3-Go!” based on 
the total goal figure of $123,000. 

The Board of Directors voted also 
to create a Y.P.R.U. Campaign Com- 
mittee, which would recommend to 
“1-2-3 clubs” other ways in which they 
might work for the Appeal. Miss Ada 
Young of Medfield, Mass., and Mr. 
Andrew E. Rice of Madison, Wis., were 
appointed to head this committee. Mr. 
Rice is also a member of the main Cam- 
paign Committee of the Appeal. 

The Board suggested several ways in 
which a young people’s group might vol- 
unteer its services in the presentation of 
the Appeal locally: by sponsoring meet- 
ings for the presentation of the “turn- 
over” and the projection slides on de- 
nominational activities; by co-operating 
fully in all Appeal meetings sponsored 
for the parish as a whole; and by offering 
members of the group to serve on the 
local Campaign Committee. 

SU 


SOUTHWESTERN 


ee A CTABLE Religion” was the theme 

emphasized at the fourth annual 
Southwestern Unitarian Institute held at 
Lake Murray near Ardmore, Okla., from 
Sept. 3 to 7. 

Despite the many obstacles of wartime, 
registrations during the four-day session 
reached 91, against 119 last year. Six 
of the seven churches of the Southwest- 
ern Conference were represented, Dallas 
leading with 36, Oklahoma City second 
with 24, and Tulsa, Houston, New Or- 
. leans, and El Paso following in order. 

Rev. Rol. W. Benner, Dean of the 
Starr King School for the Ministry at 
Berkeley, Calif., was principal speaker, 
giving a series of thought-provoking 
morning lectures on the institute theme. 
Rev. Fred I. Cairns, minister of the El] 
Paso church, traced the historical evolu- 
tion of actable religion in a series of 
sunset talks. 

Morning chapel, further elaborating the 
institute theme, was in charge of Dr. 
George F. Patterson, regional director, 
minister of the Tulsa church, and chair- 
man of the Institute program committee. 
Rev. Robert J. Raible, new minister of 
the Dallas church, led the Sunday morn- 
ing worship service. 

Twenty-nine young people participated 
actively in the three workshops offered 
in worship, social action, and program 
building. Rev. Robert J. Raible led the 
worship workshop, which produced four 
Candlelight Services each employing a 
new and different technique. Most im- 
pressive of all was one demonstrating 
the moving force of total silence as prac- 
ticed at Quaker gatherings. 

Workshops in program building and 
social action, led by G. Richard Kuch of 
Chicago, national Y.P.R.U. president, 
spent little time in planning Utopias, but 
went to work on a specific problem hav- 
ing immediate and practical significance. 
The Red Cross Blood Donor campaign 
was chosen as the project of both work- 
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shops. The program-building workshop 
demonstrated through the use of the 
drama medium how social action may be 
implemented. A shadow play with read- 
ing chorus was developed and presented 
before the entire institute on Stunt 
Night. 

A course in church school teaching 
methods led by Miss Frances Wood, field 
secretary of the A.U.A. Education Divi- 
sion, was the most helpful and heavily 
attended of any similar course in In- 
stitute history. In excess of 20 attended 
each of the six sessions. 

Francis F. Campbell of Houston was 
re-elected chairman of the Institute 
Board of Directors; John F. Blatt, Okla- 
homa City, vice-chairman; Mrs. Ken- 
neth White of Dallas, secretary; and 
Charles Martin of Dallas, camp manager 
and treasurer. Rev. A. E. von Stilli of 
Oklahoma City, who has served as camp 
manager since the founding of the In- 
stitute, has earned a well-deserved rest. 

A mimeographed camp newspaper, The 
Institooter, was an innovation this year, 
and its popularity made its continuance 
in future years mandatory. John F. 
Blatt was editor. 

It was the enthusiastic consensus of 
opinion that this was the best prepared 
and meatiest Institute of the four held 
thus far in the Southwest. Delegates 
this year came with the serious-minded 
purpose of preparing themselves for ef- 
fective church activities during the com- 
ing year, and all were fully compensated 
for every mile of tire wear expended. 
This annual opportunity for Unitarians 
of the Southwest, separated by astro- 
nomical distances (from an Easterner’s 
viewpoint), to meet and enjoy each 
other’s fellowship, to plan and prepare 
for the big job which liberal religion faces 
in this growing, prospering region, has 
firmly established the Southwestern Uni- 
tarian Institute as an indispensable in- 
stitution. Joun F. Buatr 


MINISTERS MEET 
AT INSTITUTE 


HE Miuinisters’ Institute which was 

held August 24-27, at the Stoneleigh- 
Prospect Hill School in Greenfield, Mass., 
turned out to be one of the outstanding 
events in recent denominational history. 
So stated many of the. attendants. In- 
stead of the 50 or 60 ministers expected, 
108 filled the school and overflowed into. 
neighboring tourist homes and the Man- 
sion House in Greenfield. 

We needed to make certain that we 


. possessed a denominatienally-wide com- 
“mon purpose suited for today’s need. 


The program showed every indication 
of thoughtful preparation under the di- 
rection of Frank Ricker and his com- 
mittee. Those in attendance were eagerly 
receptive to hear and ponder the good 
word. Dr. Charles E. Park struck the 
high note of the Institute with his 
address on “Preaching with Positive 
Power,” making us all feel that the 
ministry was once again assuming its 
old-time value as a servant of the high- 
est in man. Long will we remember the 
serious and also the humorous aspects: 
of Walton E. Cole’s talk on “The Minis- 
ter and His Workshop.” With it we will 
associate John H. Lathrop’s remarks on 
“New Problems in Parish Management.” 
The current problems of our war-torn 
world came in for a large part of our 
consideration. Much was said with re- 
gard to “Wartime Community Leader- 
ship” at one roundtable session. Leslie 
Pennington’s talk on “Building the Post- 
war World” brought the problem of our 
need for preparing for the future home 
to our own doorsteps and paved the 
way for the later address on “World 
Federation after the War” by Raymond 
Leslie Buell. Coming down to the spe- 
cific problem of servicing the individual 
within the parish, by way of contrast 
with world problems, was the learned 
address of Dr. A. Philip Guiles, professor 
of Clinical Psychology at Andover- 
Newton School of Theology, who took 
as his subject—“Psychological Effects of 
the War on Pastoral Care.” 

We listened eagerly to the statement 
made by Dan Fenn showing that 26 of 
our associates were serving with the 
armed forces as Chaplains or in allied 
offices. Our hearts were quickened by 
the reports of the work abroad and at 
home under the auspices of our Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. Enthusiastic 
endorsement was given to the report of 
the program of the 1942-43 United Uni- 
tarian Appeal for $123,000. So inspiring 
were the conferences that the ministers 
present voted unanimously to hold a 
similar Institute each year rather than 
every other year as heretofore. 


Herman F. Lion 
Marlborough, Massachusetts 


News from Boston Headquarters 


War Service Council Publications Ready for Use; Laymen’s 


League Holds Fall Meeting 
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The Unitarian War Service Council 
reports that the Office of the Chaplains’ 
Corps of the United States Army has 
ordered 5,000 copies of the Rev. Charles 
E. Park’s “What Does the Flag Say?” 
for distribution to all army chaplains. 
At the same time the Council reports 
that the sale of its chaplains’ wedding 
certificates continues to be brisk, over 
2,500 having been sold. The little leaflet, 
“Your Chaplain Welcomes You,” is prov- 
ing very popular with the chaplains, and 
a new printing of 20,000 has been 
ordered. 

The Council has available the follow- 
ing items for use by churches, either for 
general free distribution, for sale, or 
for the purposes of young people’s and 
adults’ discussion groups: 

Order of Service for Use in Fime of 
War, prepared by Drs. Henry Wilder 
Foote, Palfrey Perkins, and Von Ogden 
Vogt—for sale at cost. 

Reprint in pamphlet form of Chapter I 
of Realistic Courage by Rev. Walton E. 
Cole—free. 

“What We Are Fighting For,” an an- 
thology of statements by men living and 
dead on the ideas and the ideals for which 
the United Nations have taken their 
stand, compiled by Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman. 


These materials may be ordered from 
the Unitarian War Service Council, 25 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Commission on Inter-Cultural Re- 
lations has spread its membership well 
over the country. In addition to Rev. 
Walton E. Cole of Boston, Chairman, 
and Mrs. Frank B. Frederick of Milton, 
Mass., Secretary, the members are: Mrs. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Mr. Woodford Bliss, Wollas- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. Ethelred Brown, New 
York, N. Y.; Mr. Irving D. Dawes, 
Richmond, Va.; Rev. Arthur Foote, Sac- 
ramento, Calif.; Rev. Leon R. Land, New 
York, N. Y.; Mr. James Marshall, Miami, 
Fla.; Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass.; Dr. Richard M. Steiner, 
Portland, Oregon; and Rev. David Rhys 
Williams, Rochester, N. Y. 


Copies of a Report made by the Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Salaries at the Gen- 
eral Conference at San Francisco in 1915 
are needed by the present Committee of 
the American Unitarian Association mak- 
ing a study of the same subject. If min- 
isters or laymen having such copies will 
send them to Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 60 
School Street, Concord, N. H., the Com- 


_ mittee will be most appreciative. 
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available a number of used hymn books 
which it would be glad to send to any 
Unitarian church or organization that 
could make use of them: 

132 Chapel Hymns and Services (Bea- 
con Press) 

44 Hymnal—Amore Dei 

45 Hymn and Tune Book with serv- 
ices (A. U. A.) 

Any group interested is invited to 
write to Miss Mary A. Turner, Church 
Secretary, Unity Church, Portland Ave. 
and Grotto St., St. Paul, Minn. 


The First Unitarian church in Lynch- 
burg, Va., has a set of chimes which it 
cannot use and would be glad to dispose 
of. Any church interested in acquiring 
these chimes should write to Mrs. R. A. 
Owen, 3816 Peakland Place, Lynchburg. 


Between 10,000 and 20,000 young men 
from various parts of the United States 
are in St. Petersburg, Fla., for a period of 
six weeks preparing for military service. 
Some of these men are Unitarians, and 
we hope they may have some contact 
with the Unitarian-Universalist Church 
while living in St. Petersburg. Parents 
and friends of these young men are asked 
to send their names and addresses to 
Rey. George Gilmour, 715 Arlington Ave. 
No., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


A combined fall meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League and United 
Appeal Rally was held in Boston in the 
afternoon and evening of Saturday, Sept. 
26. The afternoon program was held at 
Unitarian “ Headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, after which the meeting contin- 
ued at the University Club. 

The theme of the afternoon session 
was “Telling the Unitarian Story,” a pro- 
gram to prepare the laymen to take an 
active part in the United Unitarian 
Appeal, for which the Laymen’s League 
is taking particular responsibility this 
year. The meeting was addressed by 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, President of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
by representatives of other organizations 
in the U. U. A. Mr. Frank B. Frederick, 
Chairman of the New England Com- 
mittee of the League, presided. 

A recreational period at the University 
Club was followed by a banquet at six 
o’clock, with William Roger Greeley, 
Vice-President of the League, as toast- 
master. After a program of informal 
entertainment, Lt. Edward P. Furber, 
U.S. N. R., President of the League, ad- 
dressed the meeting on League objectives 


for 1942-1943. Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
minister of the First Parish, Milton, 
Mass., followed with the principal ad- 
dress of the evening, entitled, “Oh Say, 
Can You Hear?” 

The meeting took the place of the 
usual New England Convention of the 
League, which will not be held this year 
because of transportation difficulties. 


HACELEY opened its forty-fourth 
year Sept. 23, with a larger enroll- 
ment than it had last year and a 
wider distribution of students. Of in- 
terest to Unitarians will be the registra- 
tion of Donald McKinney, son of Rev. 
Wm. Lord McKinney of the First Parish 
Church, Bridgewater, Mass. Young 
McKinney will enter the fourth form. 
Frederic Day, one of last year’s students 
and son of Rev. Robert B. Day of 
Niagara Falls, will return as a senior. 


An interesting aspect of the new 
school is the large number of boys en- 
rolled in the lower forms, a fact which 
augurs well for the growth and develop- 
ment of Hackley. This year there are 
more boys enrolled in the second form, 
eighth grade, than there have ever been 
in the history of the school. 


The bus system for local boys in White 
Plains, Scarsdale, and down the river, 
and the five-day boarding plan have be- 
come well established and are satisfying 
two definite school needs. The courses 
in aeronautics started last spring have 
been continued, and the work program, 
also started last spring, is being carried 
on and extended to include a number of 
new duties. For example, three boys are 
firing the furnaces this year, and a num- 
ber will be working in the kitchen. 


The school is fortunate in having kept 
its faculty substantially intact. Except 
for two new men, Dr. Nicholas Milella, 
formerly of the Townsend Harris High 
School in New York City, instructor in 
romance languages, and Charles Val 
Clear, art instructor, the group will be 
the same as it was in 1941-1942. 


THE 
HUMANIST 


Quarterly 
$1.00 a year, 25c the Copy 


In the Autumn Issue 

“TS HUMANISM A RELIGION?” Sym- 
posium: A. E. Haydon, Corliss Lamont, 
A. D. Ficke, A. J. Bahm, J. H. Leuba, 
Albert Dieffenbach. 

SIDNEY HOOK discusses the Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion, in 
“Theological Tom-tom and Metaphysical 
Bagpipe.” 

OTHER ARTICLES: “Literature and 
Faith,” “Humanist Ethics in a New World,” 
“The War and God,” ‘Personal and Cos- 


mic Integration,” ‘‘The Common Man and 
Future Democracy.” 
E. H. Wilson, Editor 


American Humanist Association 
1201 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y 
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RELIGION ON ALL FRONTS 


ACCORDING to the Worldover Press, 

an Optimist and a Pessimist were 
talking in the piazza St. Peter’s, Rome. 
Said the Optimist, “We are losing this 
war.” The Pessimist moaned, “But when 
will it be lost?” Of such are the moods 
to which the human spirit is heir. And 
religion reflects this rhythm from buoy- 
ant confidence to sterile despair. How- 
ever, it would be a mistake to suppose 
the curve of rising faith and falling gloom 
paralleled the curve of congenial and un- 
congenial conditions in the world. The 
soul of man has been most triumphant 
when the situation was most unfavorable 
—as when, in Karelia, the Christians de- 
clared, “Our homes are destroyed and 
our churches are demolished, but we 
have kept the faith.” 


Pessimism 


Thomas Hamilton of Lawrence Col- 
lege in the summer issue of Public 
Opinion Quarterly has made a study of 
pessimism in the Protestant churches of 
the United States. The author notes a 
gradual swing, beginning in 1929, away 
from social optimism to social pessimism. 
Much of the teaching of Protestant 
churches was concerned with the king- 
dom of God on earth and man’s improve- 
ment of his earthly lot. This emphasis 
was equated with temporal and human 
movements tending toward radical social 
action. But more recently, this occupa- 
tion of the churches has been branded 
as the futile efforts of “defunct lib- 
eralism.” 

Such castigations mark a reversion to 
pessimism about man and human affairs, 
which Barth insists is characteristic of 
Scriptural doctrines on the subject. Fur- 
thermore, it is pointed out that Luther 
and Calvin held the same pessimistic 
view of man. Accordingly, theologians 
began to doubt whether God could re- 
main God and at the same time be 
reduced to intelligible terms on the 
troubled human plane, since, as they 
came to believe, he is “wholly other 
than all our ideas of him.” The whole 
matter is summarized in the pathetic 
‘confession that “Theology is perhaps the 
description of this embarrassment.” 


Optimism 

The Christian Century reports the re- 
‘cent conference in Helsinki, Finland, of 
representatives of all the Protestant 
churches of the Northern countries, ex- 
cept Norway: Sweden, Denmark, and 
Finland itself. The theme of the meet- 
ings was “How to meet the moral and 
religious consequences of the War.” The 
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sessions were held within sight and 
sound of the battlefront, with the sound 
of cannonading in their ears and the 
flames of burning countrysides in their 
eyes. And yet, there was evident a new 
vigor and trust in the prospects for 
Christendom. 

It may be regarded as facetious that 
the Presbyterians of the world are pre- 
paring for their Tercentenary to be ob- 
served during the coming year. There 
will be celebrations of that long Assem- 
bly which began in 1643 and lasted until 
1649 during which the 125 clerical and 
32 lay delegates formulated three monu- 
mental documents—“The Confession of 
Faith,” the “Shorter Cathechism,”’ and 
the “Larger Cathechism.” These pro- 
nouncements, somewhat amended of 
course, still constitute the doctrinal 
standards of the Presbyterian church. 
Who shall say that it is mere optimism 
to hope that this Confessio Fide will con- 
tinue to elicit human belief? 

Surely, a pure and incandescent opti- 
mism alone can account for the sheer 
intrepidity of churchmen in occupied 
countries. The United Nations Religious 
News describes such neo-paganism and 
renascent barbarism that the whole story 
seems incredible; and yet, there are those 
who, victimized, stand up to these dia- 
bolical blasts. What to these optimists 
are all these calculated and systematic 
atrocities? What if churches have been 
converted into stables, shrines and altars 
defiled, while they were taken as hos- 
tages, deported, sent to concentration 
camps, or tortured to death? One asks, 
whence comes such fortitude? 


Meliorism 


There are other Christians who are 
neither pessimists nor optimists, but 
meliorists: men ond women who accept 
the challenge of the event and play 
their role in history. These are men 
and women who, like the 93 outstanding 
Protestant leaders who saw the Christian 
concept of man’s destiny and the oppor- 
tunity of realizing it as well as cherished 
moral principles were at stake, and pro- 
posed to do something about the issue, 
declaring, “We desire peace. But sub- 
mission to the arrogant pretensions of a 
‘master race,’ to the enslavement of na- 
tions, to the destruction of civil liberties, 
to the regimentation of conscience, and 
to the suppression of the free Christian 
witness lead, not to peace, but to pagan- 
ism, to hatred, and to war. Victory for 
the Axis powers would bring moral and 
spiritual disaster for their own peoples 
no less than for those of the conquered 
nations.” The signers seek the destruc- 
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tion of totalitarian forces and “as Chris- 
tians wholeheartedly assume our share 
of the price which must be paid in effort, 
sacrifice, and suffering to save mankind.” 

A manifesto recently issued by Rabbi 
Maurice Lazaron of Baltimore and 
signed by 90 (Reformed) Rabbis ex- 
hibits the same realistic approach to cur- 
rent problems, as they insist that “The 


. present tragic experiences of mankind 


abundantly prove that no single people 
or group can hope to live in freedom or 
security when their neighbors are in the 
grip of evil forces. We hold, therefore, 
that the solution of the social, economic, 
and political problems of one people are 
inextricably bound up with those of 
others.” These Jewish leaders urge us 
all “to stress to the utmost in thought, 
word, and deed those teachings of our 
religion that are all-inclusive if we would 
correct the evils” of our time. 


Conclusion 


Speaking on “Education for Family 
Life” at the Pastors’ Institute sponsored 
by the University of Chicago, Dr. Roy 
O. Burkhardt of the First Community 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, said, “Young 
people today are ready for a great dedi- 
cation”; but he declared that “If there 
is to be true freedom they must be self- 
governed from within,” and emphasized 
that the churches must stress the Chris- 
tian teaching of “a wholesome self- 
determining personality.” For, he pointed 
out, “The future of democracy depends 
upon whether children grow up to accept 
stereotyped modes of action imposed 
upon them or whether they learn to 
guide their conduct by the imner au- 
thority.” 

It is a strange coincidence that Mark 
Schorer in his article on Blake in the 
summer issue of the Yale Review, and 
E. B. White in the September Harper’s 
should both proclaim the need of the 
prophetic outlook. Said Shorer, “The 
historic function of prophets is not to 
write a certain kind of poetry but to 
order social wisdom towards a desired 
conduct of life.” Said White, “To pay for 
our deafness at Delhi, blood by the gallon 
now flows.” Not that we need to be gifted 
with prescience but only that, if we had 
the will to look hard and with undiverted 
eyes at the immediate occasion in which 
we find ourselves and refuse to escape 
into mysticism or isolation or any other 
kind of defenses from responsibilities, 
we would see what we have to do. Such 
open-eyed confronting of actualities 
would prevent maladjustments from ac- 
cumulating into chaos and disaster. 


A, N. Ke. 


I 


This war must be won by the United 
Nations. At issue are our Christian con- 
cept of man’s destiny, and our oppor- 
tunity, for years to come, to work 
toward a larger earthly fulfillment of 
that destiny. ‘ 

As Christians we cannot remain silent: 

We are committed to a society in 
which man is free to think, to create 
and to worship according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. But the promise 
of that society is now threatened by 
those who would set up the tyranny of 
a deified state; 

We are committed to the effort to 
bring about an equitable distribution of 
_ the world’s resources and the assurance 
to all men of a better chance for eco- 
nomic security. But that purpose is now 
menaced by those who would fasten ex- 
ploitation at its worst upon the world 
and consign most of the world’s common 
people to perpetual economic slavery; 

We are committed to the establish- 
ment of a fellowship of races. But that 
objective is now imperilled by those who 
_would set up the tyranny of a “master 
race”; 

We are committed to the building of 
an ordered world, founded on justice 
and good will and deriving its power 
from the free choice of men of good will 
in all nations and races. But that aim 
is now endangered by those who would 
set up a world system in which brute 
force is the only arbiter and the anni- 
hilation of justice and good will its first 
objective. 


II 


Our declaration is that of individual 
Christians. But we believe we express 
the mind and conscience of an over- 
whelming majority, not only of Ameri- 
can Christians but also of that larger 
community of Christians which tran- 
scends national lines and, even in nations 
at war, remains unbroken. We do not 
fail to remember that we are united with 
our foes by a common humanity, and by 
our common need of divine grace. We 
renounce hatred and vengeance for the 
people who have been caught by the 
wicked designs of their leaders. As 
Christians, we seek the destruction of 
the forces which aim to fasten those 
designs upon mankind. 

That our nation is by no means guilt- 
less of the sins of omission and commis- 
sion which have made this war, we peni- 
tently acknowledge. We welcome the 
declaration of our President, of the Vice- 
President, of the Secretary of State, and 
of the Under-Secretary of State which 
express our hope that some, at least, of 
our earlier mistakes will not be repeated. 
We dare not repeat them, neither we nor 
our allies, whether in Europe where mil- 
lions are struggling to regain their free- 
_dom or in Asia where millions are strug- 
gling to be free, or in America where 
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and Spiritual 
Issues 


of the War 


A Statement by 93 American 
Protestant Leaders to Their 
Fellow-Christians 


the freedom of many of our fellow- 
citizens is still incomplete. 

We do not concede, however, that the 
responsibility of America and of the 
United Nations for this war is of a 
piece with that of the leaders of those 
nations whose aggressions began it. In 
bringing on this war, those leaders be- 


trayed vast numbers of their own people.’ 


Their aim was not only to win for their 
nations more generous economic privi- 
leges or more adequate living space, but 
to conquer; to force new overlords upon 
the world, and a way of life which re- 
jects God and degrades man. 

We abhor war. But in the outcome 
of this war ethical issues are at stake 
to which no Christian can remain indif- 
ferent. Totalitarian aggression must be 
halted or there will be no peace and 
order in the world. Our nation has faced 
that issue and made its choice. Adhering 
to our belief that it is the responsibility 
of Christians to make moral appraisal of 
the actions of governments, our con- 
sciences, as Christians, support that deci- 
sion of our government. 

We desire peace. But submission to 
the arrogant pretensions of a “master 
race,” to the enslavement of nations, to 
the destruction of civil liberties, to the 
regimentation of conscience and to the 
suppression of the free Christian witness 
lead, not to peace, but to paganism, to 
hatred and to war. Victory for the Axis 
powers would bring moral and spiritual 
disaster for their own people no less than 
for those of the conquered nations. 

As Christians we face these facts and 
wholeheartedly assume our share of the 
price which must be paid in effort, sacri- 
fice and suffering to save mankind from 
such a fate. 


Ill 


Finally, we must make ready now for 
the fateful period which will follow this 
war. Now is: the time to examine the 


ends for which we are striving and to 
Jay afresh the foundation of that future 
for which we pray. 

We must prepare for the sacrifices 
necessary to make industrial production 
the servant of the common good. 

We must prepare to renounce preju- 
dice of color, class and race, both within 
our own nation and toward other nations. 

We must make ready to assume our 
responsibility as a nation for the ordered 
life of a community of nations. National 
pride and self-sufficiency must not longer 
be allowed to triumph over our Christian 
belief in such a world community. 

We must not fail in our duty to bring 
out of the present agony a happier and 
juster world than man as yet has known. 

Confidently, therefore, and humbly we 
seek God’s guidance and strength as we 
dedicate ourselves to the defeat of the 
aggressors now at large in the world and 
to the establishment of that world order 
to which Christians and men of good will 
in all lands aspire and for which the 
military victory of the United Nations 
has now become indispensable. 

The above statement has been signed 
by the following persons: 

Henry A. Atkinson, Frank Aydelotte, 
James C. Baker, Eugene E. Barnett, M. 
Searle Bates, Albert W. Beaven, John W. 
Bradbury, Arlo Ayres Brown, Kenneth I. 
Brown, Henry S. Coffin, J. Harry Cotton, 
J. R. Cunningham, Harold W. Dodds, 
Mark A. Dawber, John A. Dykstra, Wil- 
liam A. Elhott. 

Asa J. Ferry, Graham Frank, Stephen 
H. Fritchman, William E. Gilroy, Meta 
Glass, Theodore M. Greene, J. A. Gregg, 
F. H. Groom, Lewis O. Hartman, Ever- 
ett C. Herrick, Emma P. Hirth, Henry 
W. Hobson, Ivan Lee Holt, Robert M. 
Hopkins, Douglas Horton, Lynn Harold 
Hough, Theodore C. Hume, Stuart Nye 
Hutchison, D. V. Jemison, Edgar DeWitt 
Jones, Frederick D. Kershner, Hugh 
Thomson Kerr, Ben R. Lacy, Jr., Um- 
phrey Lee, A. W. Leonard, John A. 
Mackay, Charles E. Maddry, Daniel L. 
Marsh, Benjamin E. Mays, Francis J. 
McConnell, Rhoda E. McCulloch, Raph- 
ael H. Miller, J. V. Moldenhawer, 
Arthur J. Moore, Clifford P. Morehouse, 
John R. Mott, Lewis Seymour Mudge. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Edward L. Parsons, Harold C. Phillips, 
Charles Henry Phillips, Daniel A. Poling, 
Thomas C. Pollock, Liston Pope, William 
Barrow Pugh, George W. Richards, J. 
McDowell Richards, Joseph C. Robbins, 
Roy G. Ross, L. R. Scarborough, William 
Scarlett, Henry Knox Sherrill, Guy 
Emery Shipler, Joseph R. Sizoo, A. 
Frank Smith, Robert E. Speer, Russell 
Henry Stafford, W. Bertrand Stevens, 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Rose Terlin, Chan- 
ning H. Tobias, Harry Trust, Henry St. 
George Tucker, Henry P. Van Dusen, 
William J. Walls, Luther A. Weigle, Sid- 
ney A. Weston, Gould Wickey, Charles 
F. Wishart, Mary E. Woolley. 
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To the Register: 


Young people who are looking for 
gleams of hope in both domestic and 
foreign areas are distinctly encouraged to 
see that the various denominations have 
not been content merely to thump the 
tub for war. We may believe as strongly 
as we will that the war must be fought 
hard and the aggressor armies beaten to 
as much of a pulp as the situation de- 
mands. I believe that. Yet it is pro- 
foundly encouraging that the religious 
elements of the country have not taken 
kindly to Mr. Stanley High’s pathetic 
notion that the church should act as a 
grease-gun for the state. If religious 
people decide on their own grounds that 
the war must be fought to a finish, as 
many of us have so decided, they may 
‘conscientiously take whatever steps lead 
in the proper direction. 

The young people who are so vitally 
‘concerned in this war are further en- 
couraged by the feasibility of union of 
all factions on the common objective of 
a better postwar world. 

That liberal religious young people are 
realizing these things is clearly shown 
by the content of group discussions and 
publications in this and other denomina- 
tions. Very much remains to be done. 
Almost the whole job of re-thinking and 
reconstruction remains to be done. If 
governments refuse it churches must do 
it. What the effect upon it will be of 
the intellectual isolation of millions of 
young people who will be technically 
occupied over a period of years by the 
demands of war is something to think 
about. The prospects of ultimate suc- 
cess are not predictable at the moment. 
But we who are young know that the 
job is worth doing, that it is as much 
our responsibility to fight for a just and 
durable peace at home and abroad as it 
is to fight against actual aggression— 
and in both these fields, which are in 
reality one and the same, we know, too, 
that we will do what must be done. 

“Look well, therefore, to this day.” 

Forest K. Davis 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


To the Register: 

It is difficult for me, and I believe for 
most folks, to understand the September 
Registers waste of valuable space on 
Sherwood Eddy’s “Our Discovery of 
God.” 

The condition deplored by Chas. E. 
Snyder in “Churches and Young People 
—a Challenge” are the direct result of 
too much of this stringing together of 
words, meaningless except to the stringer. 

Mr. Eddy is unable to free himself 
from the mental conditioning of his early 
years. He is still a fundamentalist at 
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heart looking upon religion through the 

narrow slit of theological Christianity. 
Today’s young people are left cold by 

this sort of thing from pulpit and printed 


page. They are not impressed by our 
ancestor worship of Channing, Emerson, 
et al. They know that not 2 per cent 
of America even knows what the Uni- 
tarian Church stands for, that for the 
last 25 years it has been unable to repro- 
duce itself in proportion to our popula- 
tion. 

If our ministers preached nothing but 
a constructive philosophy for intelligent 
living in this complex modern world, 
young people wouldn’t care if it. was 
Christian or pagan, theist or humanist. 
If, in addition, they provided a live rec- 
reational and social program, they would 
be on their way to selling the worthful- 
ness of the church as an institution to 
the younger generation. 

Unless this is soon realized, the Uni- 
tarian Church will surely die. You are 
running now on the stored momentum 
of the past and it is running down. This 
plowing and replowing of the fields of 
theological controversy which belong to 
the dead past, like many New England 
farms, produces nothing but a new crop 
of stones. 

Arthur B. Hewson 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the Register: 


Permit me to commend the stand 
taken by Dr. Charles Snyder on the 
question of religious instruction and the 
public schools. The whole movement is 
a menace to the integrity of the schools 
and endangers one of our most funda- 
mental principles—that of the separation 
of church and state. 

We have been threatened with a sim- 
ilar movement here in Indiana, and I 
have joined with certain other religious 
leaders to do all that we can to combat 
it. In the course of the fight I have 
gone carefully into the pros and cons of 
the matter and have given consideration 
to its many different phases. The con- 
clusion which has been forced upon me 
is that, even in the more attenuated form 
of dismissal from classes for the purpose 
of receiving religious instruction in the 
churches, the movement has a number 
of most undesirable consequences, and 
should be avoided like the plague. 

It is my reasoned conviction that 
liberals ought to take a definite stand 
against the whole program while at the 
same time urging the correction of the 
existing ills by a program in keeping with 
our own principles. This would involve a 
recognition of the religious values already 
existing in the public school program. 


“that line. 


(Much of the criticism of them as irre- 
ligious stems from a confusion of religion 
and theology.) It would also call for 
a more active effort on the part of the 
churches and the homes to meet their 
responsibilities toward the religious edu- 
cation of the children of the land. 
E. Burdette Backus 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


To the Register: 


In one of the issues of the Register 
you urged the churches to do something 
about keeping the church open at least 
part of the summer vacation period. 
Enclosed you will see what we did along 
You will be interested in the 
statistics of the six meetings. 

The series of six addresses cost us 
$504.00, including $118.80 spent in ad- 
vertising the series. The returns from 
the six collections totalled $596.00, leav- 
ing us a net of $92.00. The average 
attendance was a little over 600, and on 
the last Sunday when Dr. Millikan was 
the speaker we were not able to get the 
people into the church. The addresses 
were of a very high order and we were 
greatly pleased with the endeavor. 

Howard B. Bard 
San Diego, California 

[Once in a while a minister reads the 
Register! And the Editors read their 
mail. The enclosed program sent by 
Mr. Bard listed six special Sunday Morn- 
ing Services, July 5-Aug. 9—The Editor] 


To the Register: 


May I solicit an inch or two of your 
space—filled in these days with lots of 
good reading—to make grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the scores of messages 
of greeting and good will that came to 
me on my eightieth birthday last month. 
It’s amazing how many individuals and 
churches and well-beloved comrades in 
the ministry, scattered all the way from 
New Brunswick to Oregon, remembered 
that unimportant incident. I cannot 
possibly make separate acknowledgment 
of all the letters, cards, and telegrams 
that overwhelmed me. It was very 
heartwarming—and my hat still fits. It 
may be an encouragement to some of 
my hard-working, and occasionally dis- 
heartened colleagues to know that an 
old minister, however modest his achieve- 
ment, is not forgotten in his age but is 
attended by the kindly thought of hun- 
dreds of people he has, in some slight 
and often unremembered way, helped or 
cheered. Pray excuse my — longevity, 
but I have discovered that 


“Old age is not life spent but life pos- 


sessed, 
The golden grain in the full measure 
pressed . 


And overflowing in its ample store, _ 
So that to him who hath is given more.” 

Samuel A. Eliot 
Northeast Harbor, Maine 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Starr King School 


for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aux. Council 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions and income 


from Hale Endowment Fund. 

REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, Executive Secretary 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, ete. Finest quality 
cloths. 

An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 


BONDS. 
Sample Free to Official 


: SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


A little girl in a town not far from 
Boston reported that her teacher had 
gone to the hospital with “suspensacitis.” 
That is the malady from which most of 
us are suffering just now. 


Hubby: Darling, you are extravagant. 
That electric fire has been burning up- 
stairs all day. 

Wife: Don’t worry dear, it’s not ours. 
I borrowed it from next door. 

—Ezachange 


A conscientious little girl was explain- 
ing to her younger brother that it is 
wrong to work on Sunday. 

“Well, policemen work on Sunday,” 


said the boy. “Don’t they go to 
Heaven?” 
“No,”. replied his sister. “They do 
not need policemen up there. 
—Ezachange 


“Halt!” ordered the sentry in a deten- 
tion unit. “Who goes there?” 

“You wouldn’t know me,” 
replied out of the darkness. 
here yesterday.” 

—Indianapolis News 


the voice 
“T just got 


The bridge is suspended. The subway 
is in the hole. The skyscrapers are up 
in the air and the elevated trains have 
run over thousands of people. 


—Boys’ Life 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 

Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


| . 1837 Marking 105 years of service 1942 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


* 
HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, between New Court House 
and State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
No Liquor Sold 


Rooms with Running Water....... $1.50-1.75 
Rooms with Bathiviisc.ss. csc cees $ 2.215 -'2.:50 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Capitol 2660 


intel Helleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


1-2-3 GO! 


The slogan of the United Unitar- 
ian Appeal is a call to all Unitar- 
ians, but especially to the mem- 
bers of the Laymen’s League. This 
year the League has assumed the 
chief responsibility for the direc- 
tion of the Appeal. League mem- 


bers from Coast to Coast will tell 
their parishes about the hearten- 
ing progress of free religion, and 
the greater progress that will be 
insured by the 
loyal Unitarians. 


support of all 


We have a job to do. Our men 
will do it, and do it well. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 


Outfitters tc over 2500 
schools colleges, churches 
and seminaries, 


Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc 
Gotablished 1912 
7-9 WEST 36ST. NEW YORK WY 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Streets. 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. 


Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus, Sun- 
day Services at 11 a. m. Dr. Eliot will preach 
Oct. 4, Mr. Greeley on the following Sundays. 
Chorus Choir under the direction of John B. 
Woodworth, Organist and Music Director, Church 
School, 9:30 a. m., commencing Oct 11. Gannett 
Club (College Age Group), 6:30 p. m., commenc- 
ing Oct. 4. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Raymond , Oe 
Robinson, Mus. D., Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Service at 11 a. m. Week Days, 12m: 
Monday, Organ Recital; Tuesday through Friday, 
Preaching Services. Chapel open daily, 9 a. m. 
to 4p. m. All are Welcome. 


WASHINGTON. D. C.—ALL 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a, m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p._m. Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 
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SOULS’ 


Announcing 


New Special Group Rates for 


The CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


To help you use 
The REGISTER 


kk 


Youth Issue (OCTOBER) 


_ GROUP RATES: 


5e a copy for 10 or more copies for 
group use 


Onder immediately 


_ while the supply lasts 
kk & 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


New group rates— 
for new subscriptions: 


25 to 50 subscriptions—$1.25 each 
51 to 100 subscriptions—$1.00 each 
—if subscriptions are new ones, and 
money and orders are sent at one 
time. This offer holds good until 
Jan. 1, 1943, only. 


Get your Laymen’s League, Women’s 
Alliance, Y. P. R. U. or other church 
organizations to take advantage of 
these new introductory rates for new 
subscribers. 


Plan to use the REGISTER 
regularly — 
for discussion material 
yifor information on national and 
international problems 
“for meditation and devotionals 
for book reviews 
for knowledge of liberal church 


activities 


Church Officer Rates 


remain at $1.00 per subscription if 
15 ‘or more church officers, chair- 
men of committees, church school 
teachers, etc., subscribe at one time 


Read 
The CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A BRAND NEW BABY 


By Margaret A. Stanger 


“So full of the wonder and the joy of 
life that it can hardly help to create a 
happy atmosphere and avert strain.’? — 
FLORENCE W. KLABER, Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools, New York City. 


Illustrated by Pelagie Doane, $1.75 


ANIMAL BABIES 


By Alice Day Pratt 


“Will not only please and interest 5- to 
10-year-olds, but will answer accurately 
and naturally the questions that occur to 
boys and girls when they are shown new- 
born animals.”—N. Y. Times 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese, $1.50 


HOW MIRACLES 
_ ABOUND 


By Bertha Stevens 


“Here is a liberal education not only for 
teachers but for parents also .. . stimu- 
lating and enlightening.”’—The Standard 


Illustrated with photographs, $1.85 


JOSEPH 
By Florence W. Klaber 


The story of twelve brothers 


“Excellent rendering . . a distinctly 
modern note for Sunday Schools.”—VIR- 
GINIA KIRKUS 


Illustrated by Jessie Robinson 
$1.00 


| MOSES 
Z By John W. Flight 


“An admirable piece of work, not only 
in itself but as a trail-blazer toward a 
new kind of Biblical literature for boys 
and girls. I recommend it heartily.” — 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


With drawings by Dorothy Bayley 
$1.75 


Announcing for October Publication 


GROWING BIGGER .. 


By ELIZABETH M. MANWELL and SOPHIA L. FAHS 


Watching Roger grow from birth to six years big, this de- 
lightful book of stories is the third in a series entitled “The 
Gift of Life’; the first two are Animal Babies and A Brand 
New Baby. y 545 


With illustrations, $1.75 ae 
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